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OF DEVON. 


“Moor, 20th July. 


. .. It’s quiet here, sleepy, rather—a farm is never 
quiet; the sea, too, is only a quarter of a mile away, 
and when it’s windy, the sound of it travels up the 
combe; for distraction, you must go four miles to 
Brixham or five to Kingswear, and you won’t find much 
then. The farm lies in a sheltered spot, scooped, so 
to speak, high up the combe side—behind is a rise of 
fields, and beyond, a sweep of down. You have the 
feeling of being able to see quite far, which is mislead- 
ing, as you soon find out if you walk. It is true Devon 
country—hills, hollows, hedge-banks, lanes dipping down 
into the earth or going up like the sides of houses, 


coppices, cornfields, and little streams wherever there’s 
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a place for one; but the downs along the cliff, all gorse 
and ferns, are wild. The combe ends in a sandy cove 
with black rock on one side, pinkish cliffs away to the 
headland on the other, and a coastguard station. Just 
now, with the harvest coming on, everything looks its 
richest, the apples ripening, the trees almost too green. 
It’s very hot, still weather; the country and the sea 
seem to sleep in the sun. In front of the farm are 
half-a-dozen pines that look as if they had stepped out 
of another land, but all round the back is orchard as 
lush, and gnarled, and orthodox as anyone could wish. 
The house, a long, white building with three levels of 
roof, and splashes of brown all over it, looks as if it 
might be growing down into the earth. It was freshly 
thatched two years ago—and that’s all the newness 
there is about it; they say the front-door, oak, with iron 
knobs, is three hundred years old at least. You can 
touch the ceilings with your hand. The windows cer- 
tainly might be larger—a heavenly old place, though, 
with a flavour of apples, smoke, sweetbriar, bacon, honey- 
suckle, and age, all over it. 

The owner is a man called John Ford, about 


seventy, and seventeen stone in weight—very big, on 
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long legs, with a grey, stubbly beard, grey, watery eyes, 
short neck and purplish complexion; he is asthmatic, 
and has a very courteous, autocratic manner. His 
clothes are made of Harris tweed—except on Sundays, 
when he puts on black—a seal ring, and a thick gold 
cable chain. There’s nothing mean or small about 
John Ford; I suspect him of a warm heart, but he 
doesn’t let you know much about him. Hes a 
north-countryman by birth, and has been out in New 
Zealand all his life. This little Devonshire farm 
is all he has now. He had a large “station” in the 
North Island, and was much looked up to, kept open 
house, did everything, as one would guess, in a narrow- 
minded, large-handed way. He came to grief sud- 
denly; I don’t quite know how. I believe his only 
son lost money on the turf, and then, unable to face 
his father, shot himself; if you had seen John Ford, you 
could imagine that. His wife died, too, that year. He 
paid up to the last penny, and came home, to live on 
this farm. He told me the other night that he had 
only one relation in the world, his granddaughter, who 
lives here with him. Pasiance Voisey—old spelling for 


Patience, but they pronounce it Pash-yence—is sitting 
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out here with me at this moment on a sort of rustic 
loggia that opens into the orchard. Her sleeves are 
rolled up, and she’s stripping currants, ready for black 
currant tea. Now and then she rests her elbows on 
the table, eats a berry, pouts her lips, and begins 
again. She has a round, little face; a long, slender 
body; cheeks like poppies; a bushy mass of black- 
brown hair, and dark-brown, almost black, eyes; her 
nose is snub; her lips quick, red, rather full; all her 
motions quick and soft. She loves bright colours. She’s 
rather like a little cat; sometimes she seems all sym- 
pathy, then in a moment as hard as tortoiseshell. She’s 
all impulse; yet she doesn’t like to show her feelings; 
I sometimes wonder whether she has any. She plays 
the violin. 

It’s queer to see these two together, queer and 
rather sad. The old man has a fierce tenderness for 
her that strikes into the very roots of him. I see him 
torn between it, and his cold north-country horror of 
his feelings; his life with her is an unconscious tor- 
ture to him. She’s a restless, chafing thing, demure 
enough one moment, then flashing out into mocking 
speeches or hard little laughs. Yet she’s fond of him 
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in her fashion; I saw her kiss him once when he was 
asleep. She obeys him generally—in a way as if she 
couldn’t breathe while she was doing it. She's 
had a queer sort of education—history, geography, 
elementary mathematics, and nothing else; never 
been to school; had a few lessons on the violin, but 
has taught herself most of what she knows. She is 
well up in the lore of birds, flowers, and insects, has 
three cats, who follow her about; and is full of 
pranks. The other day she called out to me, “I’ve 
something for you. Hold out your hand and shut 
your eyes!” It was a large, black slug! She’s the 
child of the old fellow’s only daughter, who was sent 
home for schooling at Torquay, and made a runaway 
match with one Richard Voisey, a yeoman farmer, 
whom she met in the hunting-field. John Ford was 
furious—his ancestors, it appears, used to lead ruffians 
on the Cumberland side of the Border—he. looked 
on “Squire” Rick Voisey as a cut below him. He was 
called “Squire,” as far as I can make out, because he 
used to play cards every evening with a parson in the 
neighbourhood who went by the name of “Devil” 


Hawkins. Not that the Voisey stock is to be despised. 
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They have had this farm since it was granted to 
one Richard Voysey by copy dated 8th September, 
13 Henry vin. Mrs. Hopgood, the wife of the bailiff—a 
dear, quaint, serene, old soul with cheeks like a rosy, 
withered apple, and an unbounded love of Pasiance— 
showed me the very document. 

“I kape it,” she said. “Mr. Ford be tu proud— 
but other folks be proud tu. "Tis a pra-aper old 
fam’ly: all the women is Margery, Pasiance, or Mary; 
all the men’s Richards an’ Johns an’ Rogers; old as 
they apple-trees.” 

Rick Voisey was a rackety, hunting fellow, and 
“dipped” the old farm up to its thatched roof. John 


Ford took his revenge by buying up the mortgages, 


foreclosing, and commanding his daughter and Voisey 
to go on living here rent free; this they dutifully did 
until they were both killed in a dogcart accident, eight 
years ago. Old Ford’s financial smash came a year 
later, and since then he’s lived here with Pasiance. I 
fancy it’s the cross in her blood that makes her so rest- 
less, and irresponsible: if she had been all a native 
she’d have been happy enough here, or all a stranger 
like John Ford himself, but the two strains struggling 
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for mastery seem to give her no rest. You'll think this 
a far-fetched theory, but I believe it to be the true 
one. She’ll stand with lips pressed together, her arms 
folded tight across her narrow chest, staring as if 
she could see beyond the things round her; then 
something catches her attention, her eyes will grow 
laughing, soft, or scornful all in a minute! Shes 
eighteen, perfectly fearless in a boat, but you can’t get 
her to mount a horse—a sore subject with her grand- 
father, who spends most of his day on a lean, half- 


bred pony, that carries him like a feather, for all his 


weight. 

They put me up here as a favour to Dan Treffry; 
there’s an arrangement of £. s. d. with Mrs. Hopgood 
in the background. They aren’t at all well off; 
this is the largest farm about, but it doesn’t bring 
them in much. To look at John Ford, it seems 
incredible he should be short of money—he’s too 
large. 

We have family prayers at eight, then breakfast— 
after that freedom for writing or anything else till 
supper and evening prayers. At midday one forages 
for oneself. On Sundays, two miles to church twice, 
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or you get into John Ford’s black books. .. . Dan 
Treffry himself is staying at Kingswear. He says he’s 
made his pile; it suits him down here—like a sleep 
after years of being too wide-awake; he had a rough 
time in New Zealand, until that mine made his 
fortune. You’d hardly remember him; he reminds me 
of his uncle, old Nicholas Treffry; the same slow 
way of speaking, with a hesitation, and a trick of 
repeating your name with everything he says; left- 
handed too, and the same slow twinkle in his eyes. 
He has a dark, short beard, and red-brown cheeks; is 
a little bald on the temples, and a bit grey, but hard 
as iron. He rides over nearly every day, attended by 
a black spaniel with a wonderful nose and a horror of 
petticoats. He has told me lots of good stories of 
John Ford in the early squatter’s times; his feats with 
horses live to this day; and he was through the Maori 
wars; as Dan says, “a man after Uncle Nic’s own 
heart.” 

They are very good friends, and respect each other; 
Dan has a great admiration for the old man, but the 
attraction is Pasiance. He talks very little when she’s 


in the room, but looks at her in a sidelong, wistful sort 
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of way. Pasiance’s conduct to him would be cruel in 
anyone else, but in her, one takes it with a pinch of 
salt. Dan goes off, but turns up again as quiet and 


dogged as you please. 


Last night, for instance, we were sitting in the 


loggia after supper. Pasiance was fingering the strings 


of her violin, and suddenly Dan (a bold thing for him) 
asked her to play. 

“What!” she said, “before men? No, thank 
you!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I hate them.” 


Down came John Ford’s hand on the wicker table: 
“You forget yourself! Go to bed!” 


She gave Dan a look, and went; we could hear her 
playing in her bedroom; it sounded like a dance of 
spirits; and just when one thought she had finished, 
out it would break again like a burst of laughter. 
Presently, John Ford begged our pardons cere- 
moniously, and stumped off indoors. The violin 
ceased; we heard his voice growling at her; down he 


came again. Just as he was settled in his chair 
A Man of Devon, 
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there was a soft swish, and something dark came 
falling through the apple boughs. The violin! You 
should have seen his face! Dan would have picked 
the violin up, but the old man stopped him. Later, 
from my bedroom window, I saw John Ford come out 
and stand looking at the violin. He raised his foot as 
if to stamp on it. At last he picked it up, wiped it 
carefully, and took it in... . 

My room is next to hers. I kept hearing her laugh, 
a noise too as if she were dragging things about the 
room. Then I fell asleep, but woke with a start, and 
went to the window for a breath of fresh air. Such 
a black, breathless night! Nothing to be seen but the 
twisted, blacker branches; not the faintest stir of 
leaves, no sound but muffled grunting from the cow- 
house, and now and then a faint sigh. I had the 
queerest feeling of unrest and fear, the last thing to 
expect on such a night. There 7s something here 
that’s disturbing; a sort of suppressed struggle. I’ve 
never in my life seen anything so irresponsible as 
this girl, or so uncompromising as the old man; I 
keep thinking of the way he wiped that violin. It’s 


just as if a spark would set everything in a blaze, 


——— ] 
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There’s a menace of tragedy —or—perhaps it’s 
only the heat, and too much of Mother Hopgood’s 


Crame.... 
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ET: 


“Tuesday, 


. . . PvE made a new acquaintance. I was lying in 
the orchard, and presently, not seeing me, he came 
along—a man of middle height, with a singularly good 
balance, and no lumber—rather old blue clothes, a 
flannel shirt, a dull red necktie, brown shoes, a cap 
with a leather peak pushed up on the forehead. Face 
long and narrow, bronzed with a kind of pale burnt-in 
brownness; a good forehead. A brown moustache, 
beard rather pointed, blackening about the cheeks; his 
chin not visible, but from the beard’s growth must be 
big; mouth I should judge sensuous. Nose straight 
and blunt; eyes grey, with an upward look, not 
exactly frank, because defiant; two parallel furrows 
down each cheek, one from the inner corner of the 
eye, one from the nostril; age perhaps thirty-five. 


About the face, attitude, movements, something 


3 
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immensely vital, adaptable, daring, and unprin- 
cipled. 

He stood in front of the loggia, biting his fingers, 
a kind of nineteenth-century buccaneer, and I won- 
dered what he was doing in this galley. They say 
you can tell a man of Kent or a Somersetshire man; 
certainly you can often tell a Yorkshireman, and 
this fellow could only have been a man of Devon, 
one of the two main types found in this county. He 
whistled; and out came Pasiance in a geranium- 
coloured dress, looking like some tall poppy—you 
know the slight droop of a poppy’s head, and the way 
the wind sways its stem. ... She zs a human poppy, 
her fuzzy dark hair is like a poppy’s lustreless black 
heart, she has a poppy’s tantalising attraction and 
repulsion, something fatal, or rather fateful. She came 
walking up to my new friend, then caught sight of me, 
and stopped dead. 

“That,” she said to me, “is Zachary Pearse. This,” 
she said to him, “is our Zodger.” She said it with a 
wonderful soft malice. She wanted to scratch me, and 
she scratched. Half an hour later I was in the yard, 


when up came this fellow Pearse. 
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“Glad to know you,” he said, looking thoughtfully 
at the pigs. “You're a writer, aren’t you?” 

“A sort of one,” I said. 

“Tf by any chance,” he said suddenly, “you’re look- 
ing for a job, I could put something in your way. 
Walk down to the beach with me, and Pll tell you; 
my boats at anchor, smartest little craft in these 
parts.” 

It was very hot, and I had no desire whatever to 
go down to the beach—I went, all the same. We had 
not gone far when John Ford and Dan Trefiry came 
into the lane. Our friend seemed a little disconcerted, 
but soon recovered himself. .We met in the middle of 
the lane, where there was hardly room to pass. John 
Ford, who looked very haughty, put on his pince-nez 
and stared at Pearse. 

“Good day!” said Pearse; “fine weather! I’ve been 
up to ask Pasiance to come for a sail. Wednesday 
we thought, weather permitting; this gentleman’s com- 
ing. Perhaps you’ll come too, Mr. Treffry. You've 
never seen my place. Pll give you lunch, and 
show you my father. Hes worth a couple of hours’ 


sail any day.” It was said in such an odd way 
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that one couldn’t resent his impudence. John Ford 
was seized with a fit of wheezing, and seemed on the 
eve of an explosion; he glanced at me, and checked 
himself. 

“Youre very good,” he said icily; “my grand- 
daughter has other things to do. You, gentlemen, 
will please yourselves;” and, with a very slight bow, 
he went stumping on to the house. Dan looked at 
me, and I looked at him. 

“You'll come?” said Pearse, rather wistfully. Dan 
stammered: “Thank you, Mr. Pearse; I’m a better man 
on a horse than in a boat, but—thank you.” Cornered 
in this way, he’s a shy, soft-hearted being. Pearse 
smiled his thanks. “Wednesday, then, at ten o’clock; 
you sha’n’t regret it.” 

“Pertinacious beggar!” I heard Dan mutter in his 
beard; and found myself marching down the lane again 
by Pearse’s side. I asked him what he was good 
enough to mean by saying I was coming, without having 
asked me. He answered, unabashed: 

“You see, I’m not friends with the old man; but 
I knew he’d not be impolite to you, so I took the 


liberty.” 
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He has certainly a knack of turning one’s anger to 
curiosity. We were down in the combe now; the 
tide was running out, and the sand all little, wet, 
shining ridges. About a quarter of a mile out lay a 
cutter, with her tan sail half down, swinging to the 
swell. The sunlight was making the pink cliffs glow 
in the most wonderful way; and shifting in bright 
patches over the sea like moving shoals of gold- 
fish. Pearse perched himself on his dinghy, and 
looked out under his hand. He seemed lost in ad- 
miration. 

“If we could only net some of those spangles,” he 
said, “an’ make gold of ’em! No more work then.” 

“It’s a big job I’ve got on,” he said presently; 
«Pll tell you about it on Wednesday. I want a 
journalist.” 

“But I don’t write for the papers,” I said; “I do 
other sort of work. My game is archeology.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said, “the more imagina- 
tion the better. It'd be a thundering good thing for 
you.” 

His assurance was amazing, but it was past supper- 


time, and hunger getting the better of my curiosity, 
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I bade him good night. When I looked back, he was 
still there, on the edge of his boat, gazing at the sea. 
A queer sort of bird altogether, but attractive some- 
how. 

Nobody mentioned him that evening; but once old 
Ford, after staring a long time at Pasiance, muttered 
à propos of nothing, “Undutiful children!” She was 
softer than usual; listening quietly to our talk, and 
smiling when spoken to. At bedtime she went up to 
her grandfather, without waiting for the usual com- 
mand, “Come and kiss me, child.” 

Dan did not stay to supper, and he has not been 
here since. This morning I asked Mother Hopgood 
who Zachary Pearse was. She’s a true Devonian; if 
there’s anything she hates, it is to be committed to a 
definite statement. She ambled round her answer, and 
at last told me that he was “son of old Cap’en Jan 
Pearse to Black Mill. ’Tes an old family to Darty- 
mouth an’ Plymouth,” she went on in a communicative 
outburst. “They du say Francis Drake tuke five © 
they Pearses with ’en to fight the Spaniards. At least 
that’s what I’ve heard Mr. Zachary zay; but Ha-apgood 
can tell yu.” Poor Hopgood, the amount of information 
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she saddles him with in the course of the day! Having 
given me thus to understand that she had run dry, she 
at once went on: 

“Cap’en Jan Pearse made a dale of ventures. He’s 
old now—they du say nigh an ’undred. Ha-apgood 
can tell yu.” 

“But the son, Mrs. Hopgood?” , 

Her eyes twinkled with sudden shrewdness. She 
hugged herself placidly. 

“An’ what would yu take for dinner to-day? 
There’s duck; or yu might like “toad in the hole,” with 
an apple tart; or then, there’s—-— Well! well see 
what we can du.” And off she went, without waiting 
for my answer. 


To-morrow is Wednesday. I sha’n’t be sorry to get 


another look at this fellow Pearse. .. . 


DEVON. 
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“ Friday, 29th July. 


... Way do you ask me so many questions, and 
egg me on to write about these people instead of mind- 
ing my business? If you really want to hear, I'll tell 
you of Wednesday’s doings. 

It was a splendid morning; and Dan turned up, to 
my surprise—though I might have known that when he 
says a thing, he does it. John Ford came out to shake 
hands with him, then, remembering why he had come, 
breathed loudly, said nothing, and went in again. No- 
thing was to be seen of Pasiance, and we went down 
to the beach together. 

“I don’t like this fellow Pearse, George,” Dan said 
to me on the way; “I was fool enough to say Pd go, 
and so I must, but what’s he after? Not the man to 
do things without a reason, mind you.” 


I remarked that we should soon know. 
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“Pm not so sure—queer beggar; I never look at 
him without thinking of a pirate.” 

The cutter lay in the cove as if she had never 
moved. There too was Zachary Pearse seated on the 
edge of his dinghy. 

“A five-knot breeze,’ he said, “I’ll run you down 
in a couple of hours.” He made no enquiry about 
Pasiance, but put us into his cockleshell and pulled for 
the cutter. A lantern-jawed fellow, named Prawle, with 
a spiky, prominent beard, long, clean-shaven upper lip, 
and tanned complexion—a regular hard-weather bird— 
received us. 

The cutter was beautifully clean; built for a Brixham 
trawler, she still had her number—DH 113—uneffaced. 
We dived into a sort of cabin, airy, but dark, fitted 
with two bunks and a small table, on which stood 
some bottles of stout; there were lockers, too, and pegs 
for clothes. Prawle, who showed us round, seemed 
very proud of a steam contrivance for hoisting sails. It 
was some minutes before we came on deck again; and 
there, in the dinghy, being pulled towards the cutter, 
sat Pasiance. 


“If Pd known this,” stammered Dan, getting red, 
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“T wouldn’t have come.” She had outwitted us, and 
there was nothing to be done. 

It was a very pleasant sail. The breeze was light 
from the south-east, the sun warm, the air soft. 


Presently Pasiance began singing: 


“Columbus is dead and laid in his grave, 
Oh! heigh-ho! and laid in his grave; 
Over his head the apple-trees wave— 
Oh! heigh-ho! the apple-trees wave. . . . 


The apples are ripe and ready to fall, 
Oh! heigh-ho! and ready to fall; 

There came an old woman and gathered them all, 
Oh! heigh-ho! and gathered them all... . 


The apples are gathered, and laid on the shelf, 
Oh! heigh-ho! and laid on the shelf; 

If you want any more, you must sing for yourself, 
Oh! heigh-ho! and sing for yourself.” 


Her small, high voice came to us in trills and 
spurts, as the wind let it, like the singing of a skylark 
lost in the sky. Pearse went up to her and whispered 
something. I caught a glimpse of her face like a 
startled wild creature’s; shrinking, tossing her hair, 
laughing, all in the same breath. She wouldn’t sing 


again, but crouched in the bows with her chin on her 
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hands, and the sun falling on one cheek, round, velvety, 
red as a peach. ... 

We passed Dartmouth, and half an hour later put 
into a little wooded bay. On a low reddish cliff was 
a house hedged round by pine-trees. A bit of broken 
jetty ran out from the bottom of the cliff. We hooked 
on to this, and landed. An ancient, fish-like man came 
slouching down and took charge of the cutter. Pearse 
led us towards the house, Pasiance following, mortally 
shy all of a sudden. 

The house had a dark, overhanging thatch of the 
rush reeds that grow in the marshes hereabouts; I re- 
member nothing else remarkable. It was neither old, 
nor new; neither beautiful, nor exactly ugly; neither 
clean, nor entirely squalid; it perched there with all its 
windows over the sea, turning its back contemptuously 
on the land. 

Seated in a kind of porch, beside an immense 
telescope, was a very old man in a panama-hat, with a 
rattan cane. His pure-white beard and moustache, 
and almost black eyebrows, gave a very singular, 
piercing look to his little, restless, dark-grey eyes; all 


over his mahogany cheeks and neck was a network of 
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fine wrinkles. He sat quite upright, in the full sun, 
hardly blinking. 

“Dad!” said Zachary, ‘‘¢his is Pasiance Voisey.” 
The old man turned his eyes on her and muttered, 
“How do you do, ma’am?” then took no further notice. 
And Pasiance, who seemed to resent this, soon slipped 
away and went wandering about amongst the pines. 
An old woman brought some plates and bottles and 
laid them casually on a table; and we sat round the 
figure of old Captain Pearse without a word, as if we 
were all under a spell. 

Before lunch there was a little scene between Zachary 
Pearse and Dan, as to which of them should summon 
Pasiance. It ended in both going, and coming back 
without her. She did not want any lunch, would stay 
where she was amongst the pines. 

For lunch we had chops, wood-pigeons, mushrooms, 
and mulberry preserve, and drank wonderful Madeira 
out of common wine-glasses. I asked the old man where 
he got it; he gave me a queer look, and answered with 
a little bow: i 

“Stood me in tu shillin’ the bottle, an’ the country 


got nothing out of it, sir. In the early Thirties; tu 
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shillin’ the bottle; there’s no such wine nowaday; and,” 
he added, looking: at Zachary, “no such men.” 

Zachary smiled and said: “You did nothing so big, 
dad, as what I’m after, now!” 

The old man’s eyes had a sort of disdain in them. 

“You're going far, then, in the Pied Witch, Zack?” 

“I am,” said Zachary. 

“And where might yu be goin’ in that old trampin’ 
smut factory?” 

“Morocco.” 

“Heu!” said the old man, “there’s nothing there; 
I know that coast, as I know the back o’ my hand.” 
He stretched out a hand covered with veins and hair. 

Zachary began suddenly to pour out a flood of 
words: 

“Below Mogador—a fellow there—friend of mine— 


two years ago now. Concessions—trade—gunpowder 


— cruisers — feuds—money — chiefs — Gatling guns— 
Sultan—rifles—rebellion—gold.” He detailed a reck- 
less, sordid, bold scheme, which, on the pivot of a trad- 
ing venture, was intended to spin a whole wheel of 
political convulsions. 


“They'll never let you get there,” said old Pearse, 
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“Won’t they?” returned Zachary. “Oh yes, they 
will, an’ when I leave, shere’// be another dynasty, and 
Pil be a rich man.” 

“Yu’ll never leave,” answered the old man. 

Zachary took out a sheet of paper covered with 
figures. He had worked the whole thing out. So 
much—equipment, so much—trade, so much—con- 
cessions, so much—emergencies. “My last mag!” he 
ended, “a thousand short; the ship’s ready, and if Pm 
not there within a month my chance is as good as gone.” 

This was the pith of his confidences—an appeal 
for money, and we all looked as men will when that 
crops up. 

“Mad,” muttered the old man, looking at the sea. 

“No,” said Zachary. That one word was more 
eloquent than all the rest of his words put together. 
This fellow is no visionary. His scheme may be dar- 
ing, and unprincipled, but—he knows very well what 
he’s about. 

“Well!” said old Pearse, “you shall have five 
’undred of my money, if it’s only to learn what yu’re 
made of. Wheel me in!” Zachary wheeled him into 


the house, but soon came back. 
A Man of Devon, 3 
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“The old man’s cheque for five hundred pounds!” 


he said, holding it up. “Mr. Treffry, give me another, 
and you shall have a third of the profits.” 


I expected Dan to give a point-blank refusal. But 
he only asked: 

“Would that clear you for starting?” 

“With that,” said Zachary, “I can get to sea in a 
fortnight.” 

“Good!” Dan said slowly. “Give me a written 
promise! To sea in fourteen days and my fair share 


on the five hundred pounds—no more—no less.” 


Again I thought Pearse would have jumped at this, 
but he leaned his chin on his hand, and looked at 
Dan, and Dan looked at him. While they were star- 
ing at each other like this, Pasiance came up with a 
kitten. 

“See!” she said, “isn’t it a darling?” The kitten 
crawled and clawed its way up behind her neck. I saw 
both men’s eyes as they looked at Pasiance, and sud- 
denly understood what they were at. The kitten rubbed 
itself against Pasiance’s cheek, overbalanced, and fell, 


clawing, down her dress. She caught it up and walked 
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away. Someone, I don’t know which of us, sighed, and 
Pearse cried “Done!” 

The bargain had been driven. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Pearse,” said Dan; “I guess that’s 
all Pm wanted for. Pll find my pony waiting in the 
village. George, you'll see Pasiance home?” 

We heard the hoofs of his pony galloping down the 
road; Pearse suddenly excused himself, and dis- 
appeared. 

This venture of his may sound romantic and 
absurd, but it’s matter-of-fact enough. Hes after 
£. s. d.! Shades of Drake, Raleigh, Hawkins, Oxen- 
ham! The worm of suspicion gnaws at the rose of 
romance. What if those fellows, too, were only after 
a SOP nia. 

I strolled into the pine-wood. The earth there was 
covered like a bee’s body with black and gold stripes; 
there was the blue sea below, and white, sleepy clouds, 
and bumble-bees booming above the heather; it was 
all softness, a summer’s day in Devon. Suddenly I 
came on Pearse standing at the edge of the cliff with 
Pasiance sitting in a little hollow below, looking up at 


him. I heard him say: 
a* 
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“Pasiance—Pasiance!” The sound of his voice, and 


the sight of her soft, wondering face made me furious. 
What business has she with love, at her age? What 


business have they with each other? 


He told me presently that she had started off for 
home, and drove me to the ferry, behind an old grey 
pony. On the way he came back to his offer of the 


other day. 


“Come with me,” he said. “It doesn’t do to neglect 
the Press; you can see the possibilities. It’s one of 
the few countries left. If I once get this business 
started you don’t know where it’s going to stop. You’d 
have free passage everywhere, and whatever you like in 


reason.” 


I answered as rudely as I could—but by no means 
as rudely as I wanted—that his scheme was mad. 
As a matter of fact, it’s much too sane for me; for, 
whatever the body of a scheme, its soul is the fibre of 


the schemer. 
“Think of it,” he urged, as if he could see into me. 


“You can make what you like of it. Press paragraphs, 


of course. But that’s mechanical; why, even I could 
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do it, if I had time. As for the rest, you'll be as free 
—as free as a man.” 

There, in five words of one syllable, is the kernel of 
this fellow Pearse—‘“As free as a man!” No rule, no 
law, not even the mysterious shackles that bind men to 
their own self-respects! “As free as a man!” No 
ideals; no principles; no fixed star for his worship; no 
coil he can’t slide out of! But the fellow has the tenacity 
of one of the old Devon mastiffs, too. He wouldn’t take 
“No” for an answer. 

“Think of it,’ he said; “any day will do—I’ve got 
a fortnight. ... Look! there she is!” I thought that 
he meant Pasiance; but it was an old steamer, slug- 
gish and black in the blazing sun of mid-stream, with 
a yellow-and-white funnel, and no sign of life on her 
decks. 

“That’s her—the Pied Witch! Do her twelve knots; 
you wouldn’t think it! Well! good evening! You'd 
better come. A word to me at any time. I’m going 
aboard now.” 

As I was being ferried across I saw him lolling in 
the stern-sheets of a little boat, the sun crowning his 


Straw hat with glory. 
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I came on Pasiance, about a mile up the road, 
sitting in the hedge. We walked on together between 
the banks—Devonshire banks, as high as houses, thick 
with ivy and ferns, bramble and hazel boughs, and 
honeysuckle. 

“Do you believe in a God?” she said suddenly. 
“Grandfather’s God is simply awful. When I’m play- 
ing the fiddle, I can feel God; but grandfather’s is 
such a stuffy God—you know what I mean: the sea, 
the wind, the trees, colours too—they make one feel. 
But I don’t believe that life was meant to ‘be good’ 
in. Isn’t there anything better than being good? When 
Pm ‘good, I simply feel wicked.” She reached up, 
caught a flower from the hedge, and slowly tore its 
petals. 

“What would you do,” she muttered, “if you wanted 
a thing, but were afraid of it? But I suppose you’re 
never afraid!” she added, mocking me. I admitted 
that I was sometimes afraid, and often afraid of being 
afraid. 

“That’s nice! I’m not afraid of illness, nor of 
grandfather, nor of his God; but—I want to be free. If 
you want a thing badly, you’re afraid about it.” 
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I thought of Zachary Pearse’s words, “free as a 
man.” 

“Why are you looking at me like that?” she said. 

I stammered: “What do you mean by freedom?” 

“Do you know what I shall do to-night?” she an- 
swered. “Get out of my window by the apple-tree, and 
go to the woods, and play!” 

We were going down a steep lane, along the side of 
a wood, where there’s always a smell of sappy leaves, 
and the breath of the cows that come close to the hedge 
to get the shade. 

There was a cottage in the bottom, and a small boy 
sat outside playing with a heap of dust. 

“Hallo, Johnny!” said Pasiance. “Hold your leg 
out and show this man your bad place!” The small 
boy undid a bandage round his bare and dirty little 
leg, and proudly revealed a sore. 

“Tsn’t it nasty?” cried Pasiance ruefully, tying up 
the bandage again; “poor little feller! Johnny, see 
what I’ve brought you!” She produced from her pocket 
a stick of chocolate, the semblance of a soldier made 
of sealing-wax and worsted, and a crooked sixpence. 
It was a new glimpse of her. All the way home 
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she was telling me the story of little Johnny’s family; 
when she came to his mother’s death, she burst out: 
“A beastly shame, wasn’t it, and they’re so poor; 
it might just as well have been somebody else. I 
like poor people, but I hate rich ones — stuck-up 
beasts.” 

Mrs. Hopgood was looking over the gate, with her 
cap on one side, and one of Pasiance’s cats rubbing 
itself against her skirts. At the sight of us she hugged 
herself. 

“Where’s grandfather?” asked Pasiance. The old 
lady shook her head. 

“Is it a row?” Mrs. Hopgood wriggled, and wriggled, 
and out came: 

“Did you get yure tay, my pretty? No? Well, 
that’s a pity; yu’ll be falin’ low-like.” 

Pasiance tossed her head, snatched up the cat, and 
ran indoors. I remained staring at Mrs. Hopgood. 

“Dear—dear,” she clucked, “poor lamb. So to 
spake it’s——” and she blurted out suddenly, “chuckin’ 
full of wra-ath, he is. Well, there!” 

My courage failed that evening. I spent it at the 


coastguard station, where they gave me bread and 
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cheese and some awful cider. I passed the kitchen 
as I came back. A fire was still burning there, and 
two figures, misty in the darkness, flitted about with 
Stealthy laughter like spirits afraid of being detected 
in a carnal meal. They were Pasiance and Mrs. 
Hopgood; and so charming was the smell of eggs and 
bacon, and they had such an air of tender enjoyment 
of this dark revel, that I stifled many pangs, as I crept 
hungry up to bed. 

In the middle of the night I woke and heard what 
I thought was screaming; then it sounded like wind in 
trees, then like the distant shaking of a tambourine, 
with the high singing of a human voice. Suddenly it 
stopped—two long notes came wailing out like sobs— 
then utter stillness; and though I listened for an hour 


or more there was no other sound... . 
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IV. 


“qth August. 


. . For three days after I wrote last, nothing at all 
happened here. I spent the mornings on the cliff 
reading, and watching the sun-sparks raining on the 
sea. It’s grand up there with the gorse all round, 
the gulls basking on the rocks, the partridges calling 
in the corn, and now and then a young hawk over- 
head. The afternoons I spent out in the orchard. 
The usual routine goes on at the farm all the time— 
cow-milking, bread-baking, John Ford riding in and 
out, Pasiance in her garden stripping lavender, talk- 
ing to the farm hands; and the smell of clover, and 
cows and hay; the sound of hens and pigs and 
pigeons, the soft drawl of voices, the dull thud of the 
farm carts; and day by day the apples getting 
redder. Then, last Monday, Pasiance was away from 
sunrise till sunset-—nobody saw her go—nobody knew 


where she had gone. It was a wonderful, strange day, 
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a sky of silver-grey and blue, with a drift of wind- 
clouds, all the trees sighing a little, the sea heaving in 
a long, low swell, the animals restless, the birds silent, 
except the gulls with their old man’s laughter and 
kitten’s mewing. 

A something wild was in the air; it seemed to 
sweep across the downs and combe, into the very 
house, like a passionate tune that comes drifting to 
your ears when you’re sleepy. But who would have 
thought the absence of that girl for a few hours could 
have wrought such havoc! We were like uneasy 
Spirits; Mrs. Hopgood’s apple cheeks seemed posi- 
tively to wither before one’s eyes. I came across a 
dairymaid and farm hand discussing it stolidly with 
very downcast faces. Even Hopgood, a hard-bitten 
fellow with immense shoulders, forgot his imperturba- 
bility so far as to harness his horse, and depart on 
what he assured me was “just a wild-guse chaace.” 
It was long before John Ford gave signs of noticing 
that anything was wrong, but late in the afternoon I 
found him sitting with his hands on his knees, staring 
Straight before him. He rose heavily when he saw 
me, and stalked out. In the evening, as I was start- 
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ing for the coastguard station to ask for help to 
search the cliff, Pasiance appeared, walking as if she 
could hardly drag one leg after the other. Her cheeks 
were crimson; she was biting her lips to keep tears 
of sheer fatigue out of her eyes. She passed me in 
the doorway without a word. The anxiety he had 
gone through seemed to forbid the old man from 
speaking. He just came forward, took her face in 
his hands, gave it a great kiss, and walked away. 
Pasiance dropped on the floor in the dark passage, 
and buried her face on her arms. “Leave me alone!” 
was all she would say. After a bit she dragged 
herself upstairs. Presently Mrs. Hopgood came to 
me. 

“Not a word out of her—an’ not a bite will she 
ate, an’ I had a pie all ready—scrumptious. The good 
Lord knows the truth—she asked for brandy; have 
you any brandy, sir? Ha-apgood ’e don’t drink it, 
an’ Mister Ford ’e don’t allaow for anything but caowslip 
wine.” 

I had whisky. 

The good soul seized the flask, and went off hugging 
it. She returned it to me half empty. 
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“Lapped it like a kitten laps milk. I misdaoubt 
it’s straong, poor lamb, it lusened ’er tongue pra- 
aperly. ‘I’ve a-done it,’ she says to me, ‘Mums— 
I've a-done it” an’ she laughed like a mad thing; 
and then, sir, she cried, an’ kissed me, an’ pusshed 
me thru the door. Gude Lard! What is’t she’s 
a-done?”. svu 

It rained all the next day and the day after. About 
five o’clock yesterday the rain ceased; I started off to 
Kingswear on Hopgood’s nag to see Dan Treffry. 
Every tree, bramble, and fern in the lanes was 
dripping water; and every bird singing from the 
bottom of his heart. I thought of Pasiance all the 
time. Her absence that day was still a mystery; 
one never ceased asking oneself what she had 
done. There are people who never grow up—they 
have no right to do things. Actions have conse- 
quences—and children have no business with conse- 
quences. 

Dan was out. I had supper at the hotel, and rode 
slowly home. In the twilight stretches of the road, 
where I could touch either bank of the lane with my 


whip, I thought of nothing but Pasiance and her 
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grandfather; there was something in the half light 
suited to wonder and uncertainty. It had fallen dark 
before I rode into the straw-yard. Two young bullocks 
snuffled at me, a sleepy hen got up and ran off 
with a tremendous shrieking. I stabled the horse, 
and walked round to the back. It was pitch-black 
under the apple-trees, and the windows were all 
darkened. I stood there a little, everything smelled 
so delicious after the rain; suddenly I had the 
uncomfortable feeling that I was being watched. Have 
you ever felt like that on a dark night? I called 
out at last: “Is anyone there?” Not a sound! I 
walked to the gate—nothing! The trees still dripped 
with tiny, soft, hissing sounds, but that was all. 
I slipped round to the front, went in, barricaded 
the door, and groped up to bed. But I couldn't 
sleep. I lay awake a long while; dozed at last, 
and woke with a jump. A stealthy murmur of 
smothered voices was going on quite close some- 
where. It stopped. A minute passed; suddenly came 
the soft thud as of something falling; I sprang 
out of bed and rushed to the window. Nothing 
—pbut in the distance something that sounded 
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like footsteps. An owl hooted; then clear as crystal, 
but quite low, I heard Pasiance singing in her 
room: 


“The apples are ripe and ready to fall. 
Oh! heigh-ho! and ready to fall.” 


I ran to her door and knocked. 


) (Our rooms are like this:—) 


ORCHARD. 


PASIANCE’S 
Room. 


My 
Room. 


STAIRS. L | 


“What is it?” she cried. 
Í “Is anything the matter?” 
“Matter?” 
“Is anything the matter?” 
“Ha—ha—ha—ha! Good night!” then quite low, 
I heard her catch her breath, hard, sharply. No other 


answer, no other sound. 
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I went to bed and lay awake for hours... . 

This evening Dan came; during supper he handed 
Pasiance a roll of music; he had got it in Torquay. 
The shopman, he said, had told him that it was a 
“corker.” 

It was Bach’s “Chaconne.” You should have seen 
her eyes shine, her fingers actually tremble as she 
turned over the pages. Seems odd to think of her 
worshipping at the shrine of Bach—as odd as to think 
of a wild colt running of its free will into the shafts; 
but that’s just it—with her you can never tell. 

“Heavenly!” she kept saying. 

John Ford put down his knife and fork. 

“Heathenish stuff!” he muttered, and suddenly 
thundered out, “Pasiance!” 

She looked up with a start, threw the music from 
her, and resumed her place. 

During evening prayers, which follow every night 
immediately on food, her face was a study of mutiny. 
She went to bed early. It was rather late when we 
broke up—for once old Ford had been talking of his 


squatter’s life. As we came out, Dan held up his 
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hand. A dog was barking. “It’s Lass,” he said. “She'll 
wake Pasiance.” 

The spaniel yelped furiously. Dan ran out to stop 
her. He was soon back. 

“Somebody’s been in the orchard, and gone off 
down to the cove.” He ran on down the path. I, too, 
ran, horribly uneasy. In front, through the darkness, 
came the spaniel’s bark; the lights of the coastguard 
Station faintly showed. I was first on the beach; the 
dog came to me at once, her tail almost in her mouth 
from apology. There was the sound of oars working 
in rowlocks; nothing visible but the feathery edges of 
the waves. Dan said behind, “No use! Hes gone.” 
His voice sounded hoarse, like that of a man choking 
with passion. 

“George,” he stammered, “it’s that blackguard. I 
wish Pd put a bullet in him.” Suddenly a light burned 
up in the darkness on the sea, seemed to swing gently, 
and vanished. Without another word we went back up 
the hill. John Ford stood at the gate motionless, in- 
different—nothing had dawned on him as yet. I whis- 
pered to Dan, “Let it alone!” 


“No,” he said, “I’m going to show you.” He struck 
A Man of Devon. 4 
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a match, and slowly hunted the footsteps in the wet 
grass of the orchard. “Look—here!” 

He stopped under Pasiance’s window and swayed 
the match over the ground. Clear as daylight were the 
marks of someone who had jumped or fallen. Dan held 
the match over his head. 

“And look there!” he said. The bough of an apple- 
tree below the window was broken. He blew the match 
out. 

I could see the whites of his eyes, like an angry 
animal’s. 

“Drop it, Dan!” I said. 

He turned on his heel suddenly, and stammered 
out, “You're right.” 

But he had turned into John Ford’s arms. 

The old man stood there like some great force, 
darker than the darkness, staring up at the window, as 
though stupefied. We had not a word to say. He 
seemed unconscious of our presence. He turned round, 
and left us standing there. 

“Follow him!” said Dan. “Follow him—by God! 
it’s not safe.” 


We followed. Bending, and treading heavily, he 


| 
f 
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went upstairs. He struck a blow on Pasiance’s door. 
“Let me in!” he said. I drew Dan into my bedroom. 
The key was slowly turned, her door was flung open, 
and there she stood in her dressing-gown, a candle in 
her hand, her face crimson, and oh! so young, with its 
short, crisp hair and round cheeks. The old man—like 
a giant in front of her—raised his hands, and laid them 
on her shoulders. 

“What’s this? You—you’ve had a man in your 
room?” 

Her eyes did not drop. 

“Yes,” she said. Dan gave a groan. 

“Who?” 

“Zachary Pearse,” she answered in a voice like a 
bell. 

He gave her one awful shake, dropped his hands, 
then raised them as though to strike her. She looked 
him in the eyes; his hands dropped, and he too groaned. 
As far as I could see, her face never moved. 

“I’m married to him,” she said, “d’you hear? Mar- 
ried to him. Go out of my room!” She dropped the 


candle on the floor at his feet, and slammed the door 
4” 
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in his face. The old man stood for a minute as though 


stunned, then groped his way downstairs. 

“Dan,” I said, “is it true?” 

“Aye!” he answered, “it’s true; didn’t you hear 
her?” 

I was glad I couldn’t see his face. 

“That ends it,” he said at last; “there’s the old man 
to think of.” 

“What will he do?” 

“Go to the fellow this very night.” He seemed to 
have no doubt. Trust one man of action to know an- 
other. $ 

I muttered something about being an outsider— 
wondered if there was anything I could do to help. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I don’t know that I’m any- 
thing but an outsider now; but Pll go along with him, 
if he’ll have me.” 

He went downstairs. A few minutes later they rode 
out from the straw-yard. I watched them past the line 
of hayricks, into the blacker shadows of the pines, then 
the tramp of hoofs began to fail in the darkness, and 
at last died away. 


I’ve been sitting here in my bedroom writing to you 


l 
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ever since, till my candle’s almost gone. I keep think- 
ing what the end of it is to be; and reproaching myself 
for doing nothing. And yet, what could I have done? 
Pm sorry for her—sorrier than I can say. The night is 
so quiet—I haven’t heard a sound; is she asleep, awake, 


crying, triumphant? 
It’s four o’clock; I’ve been asleep. 


They’re back. Dan is lying on my bed. I'll try 
and tell you his story as near as I can, in his own 
words. 


“We rode,” he said, “round the upper way, keeping 
out of the lanes, and got to Kingswear by half-past 
eleven. The horse-ferry had stopped running, and we 
had a job to find anyone to put us over. We hired 
the fellow to wait for us, and took a carriage at the 
‘Castle? Before we got to Black Mill it was nearly 
one, pitch-dark. With the breeze from the south- 
east, I made out he should have been in an hour or 
more. The old man had never spoken to me once: 
and before we got there I had begun to hope we 
shouldn’t find the fellow after all. We made the driver 
pull up in the road, and walked round and round, try- 
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ing to find the door. Then someone cried, ‘Who are 
you?’ 

“¢John Ford.’ 

“What do you want?’ It was old Pearse. 

“*To see Zachary Pearse.’ 

“The long window out of the porch where we sat 
the other day was open, and in we went. There was 
a door at the end of the room, and a light coming 
through. John Ford went towards it; I stayed out in 
the dark. 

“Who’s that with you?’ 

“<Mr. Treffry.’ 

“Let him come in!’ I went in. The old fellow 
was in bed, quite still on his pillows, a candle by his 
side; to look at him you’d think nothing of him but his 
eyes were alive. It was queer being there with those 
two old men!” 

Dan paused, seemed to listen, then went on dog- 
gedly. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,’ said old Pearse. ‘What 
may you want to see my son for?’ John Ford begged 
his pardon, he had something to say, he said, that 


wouldn’t wait. 


| 
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“They were very polite to one another,’ muttered 
Dans 

“Will you leave your message with me?’ ‘said 
Pearse. 

“What I have to say to your son is private.’ 

“<Pm his father.’ 

“Pm my girl’s grandfather; and her only stand-by.’ 

“(Ahl muttered old Pearse, ‘Rick Voisey’s daugh- 
ter?’ 

“(I mean to see your son.’ 

“Old Pearse smiled. Queer smile he’s got, sort of 
sneering sweet. 

“You can never tell where Zack may be,’ he said. 
‘You think I want to shield him. You’re wrong; Zack 
can take care of himself? 

“Your sows here!’ said John Ford. ‘I know.’ 
Old Pearse gave us a very queer look. 

“You come into my house like thieves in the 
night,’ he said, ‘and give me the lie, do you?’ 

“Your son came to my child’s room like a thief in 
the night; it’s for that I want to see him,’ and then,” 
said Dan, “there was a long silence. At last Pearse 
said: 
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“(I don’t understand; has he played the black- 
guard?’ 

“John Ford answered, ‘He’s married her, or, before 
God, Pd kill him.’ 

“Old Pearse seemed to think this over, never mov- 
ing on his pillows. ‘You don’t know Zack,’ he said; 
‘Pm sorry for you, and I’m sorry for Rick Voisey’s 
daughter; but you don’t know Zack.’ 

“Sorry”? groaned out John Ford; ‘he’s stolen my 
child, and Pll punish him.’ 

“<Punish!’ cried old Pearse, ‘we don’t take punish- 
ment, not in my family.’ 

“*Captain Jan Pearse, as sure as I stand here, you 
and your breed will get your punishment of God.’ Old 
Pearse smiled. 

“‘Mr. John Ford, that’s as may be; but sure as I 
lie here we won’t take it of you. You can’t punish un- 
less you make to feel, and that you can’t du.” 

And that is truth! 

Dan went on again: 

«You won’t tell me where your son is?’ but old 
Pearse never blinked. 

“I won't,’ he said, ‘and now you may get out, I 
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lie here an old man alone, with no use to my legs, 
night on night, an’ the house open; any rapscallion 
could get in; d’ye think Pm afraid of you?’ 

“We were beat; and walked out without a word. 
But that old man; I’ve thought of him a lot—ninety- 
two, and lying there. Whatever he’s been, and they 
tell you rum things of him, whatever his son may be, 
he’s a man. It’s not what he said, nor that there was 
anything to be afraid of just then, but somehow it’s the 
idea of the old chap lying there. I don’t ever wish to 
see a better plucked one.” .. . 

We sat silent after that; out of doors the light 
began to stir among the leaves. There were all kinds 
of rustling sounds, as if the world were turning over in 
bed. 

Suddenly Dan said: 

“He’s cheated me. I paid him to clear out and 
leave her alone. D’you think she’s asleep?” He’s made 
no appeal for sympathy, he’d take pity for an insult; 
but he feels it badly. 

“Pm as tired as a cat,” he said at last, and went 
to sleep on my bed. 

It’s broad daylight now; I too am as tired as a cat,... 
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vV. 
“Saturday, 6th August. 


... I take up my tale where I left off yesterday. . 
Dan and I started as soon as we could get Mrs. Hop- 
good to give us coffee. The old lady was more ten- 
tative, more undecided, more pouncing, than I had 
ever seen her. She was manifestly uneasy: Ha-ap- 
good, who “don’t slape”—don’t he, if snores are any 
criterion—had called out in the night, “Hark to th’ 
’arses’ ’oofs!” Had we heard them? And where 
might we be going then? ’Twas very earrly to start, 
an’ no breakfast. Ha-apgood had said it was goin’ to 
shaowerr. Miss Pasiance was not tu ’er violin yet, an’ 
Mister Ford ’e kept ’is room. Was it?—would there 
be——? “Well, an’ therr’s an ’arvest bug; ’tis some 
earrly for they!” Wonderful how she pounces on all 
such creatures, when I can’t even see them. She 
pressed it absently between finger and thumb, and 


began manceuvring round another way. Long before 
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she had reached her point, we had gulped down our 
coffee, and departed. But as we rode out she came at 
a run, holding her skirts high with either hand, raised 
her old eyes bright and anxious in their setting of fine 
wrinkles, and said: 

“?Tidden sorrow for her?” 

A shrug of the shoulders was all the answer she 
got. We rode by the lanes; through sloping farmyards, 
all mud and pigs, and dirty straw, and farmers with 
clean-shaven upper lips and whiskers under the chin; 
past fields of corn, where larks were singing. Up 
or down, we didn’t draw rein till we came to Dan’s 
hotel. 

There was the river gleaming before us under a 
rainbow mist that hallowed every shape. There seemed 
affinity between the earth and the sky. I’ve never seen 
that particular soft unity out of Devon. And every 
Ship, however black or modern, on those pale waters, 
had the look of a dream ship. The tall green woods, 
the red earth, the white houses, were all melted into one 
Opal haze. It was raining, but the sun was shining 
behind. Gulls swooped by us—ghosts of the old greedy 
wanderers of the sea. 
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We had told our two boatmen to pull us out to the 


Pied Witch! They started with great resolution, then 
rested on their oars. 

“The Pied Witch, zurr?” asked one politely; “an’ 
which may her be?” 

That’s the West countryman all over! Never say 
you “nay,” never lose an opportunity, never own he 
doesn’t know, or can’t do anything—independence, 
amiability, and an eye to the main chance. We men- 
tioned Pearse’s name. 

“Capt’n Zach’ry Pearse!” They exchanged a look 
half-amused, half-admiring. 

“The Zunflaower, yu mane. That’s her. Zunflaower, 
ahoy!” As we mounted the steamer’s black side I heard 
one say: 

“Pied Witch! A pra-aper name that—a dandy 
name for her!” They laughed as they made fast. 

The mate of the Sunflower, or Pied Witch, or what- 
ever she was called, met us—a tall young fellow in his 
shirt-sleeves, tanned to the roots of his hair, with sinewy, 
tattooed arms, and grey eyes, charred round the rims 
from staring at weather. 

“The skipper zs on board,” he said. “Were rather 
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busy, as you see. Get on with that, you sea-cooks,” he 
bawled at two fellows who were doing nothing. All 
over the ship, men were hauling, splicing, and stowing 
cargo. 

“To-day’s Friday: we’re off on Wednesday with any 
luck. Will you come this way?” He led us down the 
companion to a dark hole which he called the saloon. 
“What names shall I tell him? What!” he said to Dan, 
“are you Mr. Treffry? Then were partners!” A school- 
boy’s glee came on his face. 

“Look here!” he said; “I can show you something,” 
and he unlocked the door of a cabin. There ap- 
peared to be nothing in it but a huge piece of tarpaulin, 
which depended, bulging, from the topmost bunk. He 
pulled it up. The lower bunk had been removed, and 
in its place was the ugly body of a dismounted Gatling 
gun, 

“Got six of them,” he whispered with unholy 
mystery, through which his native frankness gaped out. 
“Worth their weight in gold out there just now, the 
skipper says. Got a heap of rifles, too, and lots of 
ammunition. He’s: given me a share. This is better 


than the P. and O., and playing deck cricket with the 
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passengers. Id made up my mind already to chuck 
that, and go in for plantin’ sugar, when I ran across 
the skipper. Wonderful chap, the skipper! Pll go and 
tell him. Hes been out all night; only came aboard 
at four bells; having a nap now, but he won’t mind that 
for you.” 

Off he went. I wondered what there was in Zachary 
Pearse to attract a youngster of this sort; one of the 
customary twelve children of some country parson, no 
doubt—burning to shoot a few niggers, and for ever 
frank and youthful. 

He came back with his hands full of bottles, 

“What’ll you drink? The skipper’ll be here in a jiffy. 
Excuse my goin’ on deck. Were so busy.” 

And in five minutes Zachary Pearse did come. He 
made no attempt to shake hands, for which I respected 
him. His face looked worn, and more defiant than 
usual. 

“Well, gentlemen?” he said. 

“Weve come to ask you what you’re going to do?” 
said Dan. 

“T don’t know,” answered Pearse, “that that’s any of 


your business.” 
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Dan’s little eyes were like the eyes of an angry 
pig. 

“You’ve got five hundred pounds of mine,” he said; 
“why do you think I gave it you?” 

Zachary bit his fingers. 

“That’s no concern of mine,” he said. “I sail on 
Wednesday. Your money’s safe.” 

“Do you know what I think of you?” said Dan. 

“No, and you’d better not tell me!” Then, with 
one of his peculiar changes, he smiled, “As you like, 
though.” 

Dan’s face grew very dark. “Give me a plain 
answer,” he said: “What are you going to do about 
her?” 

Zachary looked up at him from under his brows. 

“Nothing.” 

“Are you cur enough to deny that you’ve married 
her?” 

Zachary looked at him coolly. “Not at all,” he 
said. 

“What in God’s name did you do it for?” 

“You’ve no monopoly in the post of husband, Mr. 
Trefiry.” 


y 
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“To put a child in that position! Haven’t you the 
heart of a man? What d’ye come sneaking in at night 
for? By Gad! Don’t you know you’ve done a beastly 
thing?” 

Zachary’s face darkened, he clenched his fists. Then 
he seemed to shut his anger into himself. 

“You wanted me to leave her to you,” he sneered. 
“I gave her my promise that Pd take her out there, and 
we'd have gone off on Wednesday quietly enough, if you 
hadn’t come and nosed the whole thing out with your 
infernal dog. The fats in the fire! There’s no reason 
why I should take her now. Pll come back to her a 
rich man, or not at all.” 

“And in the meantime?” I slipped in. 

He turned to me, in an ingratiating way. 

“T would have taken her to save the fuss—I really 
would—it’s not my fault the thing’s come out. I’m 
on a risky job. To have her with me might ruin the 
whole thing; it would affect my nerve. It isn’t safe for 
her.” 

“And what’s her position to be,” I said, “while 
youre away? Do you think she’d have married you 


if she'd known you were going to leave her like this? 
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You ought to give up this business. You stole her. 


Her life’s in your hands; she’s only a child!” 

A quiver passed over his face; it showed that he 
was suffering. 

“Give it up!” I urged. 

“My last farthing’s in it,” he sighed; “the chance of 
a lifetime.” 

He looked at me doubtfully, appealingly, as if for 
the first time in his life he had been given a glimpse 
of that dilemma of consequences which his nature 
never recognises. I thought he was going to give in. 
Suddenly, to my horror, Dan growled, “Play the 
man!” 

Pearse turned his head. “I don’t want your advice, 
anyway,” he said; “Pll not be dictated to.” 

“To your last day,” said Dan, “you shall answer to 
me for the way you treat her.” 

Zachary smiled. 

“Do you see that fly?” he said. “Well—I care for 
you as little as this,” and he flicked the fly off his white 
trousers. “Good morning!” ... 

The noble mariners who manned our boat pulled 


lustily for the shore, but we had hardly shoved off 
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when a storm of rain burst over the ship, and she 
seemed to vanish, leaving a picture on my eyes of the 
mate waving his cap above the rail, with his tanned 
young face bent down at us, smiling, keen, and 
friendly. 

. . . We reached the shore drenched, angry with 
ourselves, and with each other; I started sulkily for 
home. 

As I rode past an orchard, an apple, loosened by 
the rain-storm, came down with a thud. 

“The apples were ripe and ready to fall, 
Oh! heigh-ho! and ready to fall.” 

I made up my mind to pack, and go away. But 
there’s a strangeness, a sort of haunting fascination in 
it all. To you, who don’t know the people, it may only 
seem a piece of rather sordid folly. But it isn’t the 
good, the obvious, the useful that puts a spell on us in 
life. It’s the bizarre, the dimly seen, the mysterious for 
good or evil. 

The sun was out again when I rode up to the farm; 
its yellow thatch shone through the trees as if sheltering 
a store of gladness and good news. John Ford himself 


opened the door to me. 
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He began with an apology, which made me feel 
more than ever an intruder; then he said: 

“I have not spoken to my granddaughter—I waited 
to see Dan Treffry.” 

He was stern and sad-eyed, like a man with a great 
weight of grief on his shoulders. He looked as if he 
had not slept; his dress was out of order, he had not 
taken his clothes off, I think. He isn’t a man whom 
you can pity. I felt I had taken a liberty in knowing 
of the matter at all. When I told him where we had 
been, he said: 

“Tt was good of you to take this trouble. That you 
Should have had to! But since such things have come 
to pass——-” He made a gesture full of horror. He 


gave one the impression of a man whose pride was 


Struggling against a mortal hurt. Presently he asked: 
“You saw him, you say? He admitted this mar- 


riage? Did he give an explanation?” 

I tried to make Pearse’s point of view clear. Before 
this old man, with his inflexible will and sense of duty, 
I felt as if I held a brief for Zachary, and must try to 
do him justice. 

“Let me understand,” he said at last. “He stole 


z* 
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her, you say, to make sure; and deserts her within a 
fortnight.” 

“He says he meant to take her——” 

“Do you believe that?” 

Before I could answer, I saw Pasiance standing at 
the window. How long she had been there I don’t 
know. 

“Ts it true that he is going to leave me behind?” 
she cried out. 

I could only nod. 

“Did you hear him your own self?” 

“viene” 

She stamped her foot. 

“But he promised! He promised!” 

John Ford went towards her. 

“Don’t touch me, grandfather! I hate everyone! 
Let him do what he likes, I don’t care.” 


John Ford’s face turned quite grey. 


“Pasiance,” he said, “did you want to leave me so 
much?” 
She looked straight at us, and said sharply: 


“What’s the good of telling stories. I can’t help its 
hurting you.” 
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“What did you think you would find away from 
here?” 

She laughed. 

“Find? I don’t know—nothing; I wouldn’t be stifled 
anyway. Now I suppose you’ll shut me up because I’m 
a weak girl, not strong like men!” 

“Silence!” said John Ford; “I will make him take 
you.” 

“You sha’n’t!” she cried; “I won’t let you. He’s 
free to do as he likes. Hes free—I tell you all, every- 
body—free!” 

She ran through the window, and vanished. 

John Ford made a movement as if the bottom had 
dropped out of his world. I left him there. 

I went to the kitchen, where Hopgood was sitting 
at the table, eating bread and cheese. He got up on 
seeing me, and very kindly brought me some cold bacon 
and a pint of ale. 

“T thart I shude be seeing yu, zurr,” he said between 
his bites; “therr’s no thart to ’atin’ ’bout the ’ouse 
to-day. The old wumman’s puzzivantin’ over Miss 
Pasiance. Young girls are skeery critters’—he brushed 


his sleeve over his broad, hard jaws, and filled a pipe 
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—“specially when it’s in the blood of ’em. Squire 
Rick Voisey werr a dandy; an’ Mistress Voisey—vwell, 
she werr a nice lady tu, but”—rolling the stem of his 
pipe from corner to corner of his mouth—‘“she werr a 
pra-aper vixen.” 

Hopgood’s a good fellow, and I believe as soft as 
he looks hard, but he’s not quite the sort one chooses 
to talk a matter like this over with. I went upstairs, 
and began to pack, but after a bit dropped it for a 
book, and somehow or other fell asleep. 

I woke, and looked at my watch; it was five o’clock. 
I had been asleep four hours. A single sunbeam was 
slanting across from one of my windows to the other, 


and there was the cool sound of milk dropping into 


pails; then, all at once, a stir as of alarm, and heavy 


footsteps. 

I opened my door. Hopgood and a coastguards- 
man were carrying Pasiance slowly up the stairs. She 
lay in their arms without moving, her face whiter 
than her dress, a scratch across the forehead, and two 
or three drops there of dried blood. Her hands were 
clasped, and she slowly crooked and stiffened out her 
fingers. When they turned with her at the stair top, 
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she opened her lips, and gasped, “All right, don’t put 
me down. I can bear it.” They passed, and, with a 
half-smile in her eyes, she said something to me that 
I couldn’t catch; the door was shut, and the excited 
whispering began again below. I waited for the men 
to come out, and caught hold of Hopgood. He wiped 
the sweat off his forehead. 

“Poor young thing!” he said. “She fell—down the 
cliffs—’tis her back—coastguard saw her—’twerr they 
fetched her in. The Lord ’elp her—mebbe she’s not 
broken up much! An’ Mister Ford don’t know! I’m 
gwine for the doctor.” 

There was an hour or more to wait before he came; 
a young fellow; almost a boy. He looked very grave, 
when he came out of her room. 

“The old woman there—fond of her? nurse her 
well? .. . Fond as a dog!—good! Don’t know—can’t 
tell for certain! Afraid it’s the spine, must have another 
opinion! What a plucky girl! Tell Mr. Ford to have 
the best man he can get in Torquay—there’s C——. 
Pll be round the first thing in the morning. Keep her 
dead quiet. I’ve left a sleeping draught; she’ll have 
fever to-night.” 
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John Ford came in at last. Poor old man! What 
it must have cost him not to go to her for fear of the 
excitement! How many times in the next few hours 
didn’t I hear him come to the bottom of the stairs; 
his heavy wheezing, and sighing; and the forlorn 
tread of his feet going back! About eleven, just as 
I was going to bed, Mrs. Hopgood came to my door. 

“Will yu come, sir,” she said; “she’s asking for yu. 
Naowt I can zay but what she will see yu, zeems crazy, 
don’t it?” <A tear trickled down the old lady’s cheek. 
“Du ’ee come; ’twill du ’err ’arm mebbe, but I dunno 
—she’ll fret else.” 

I slipped into the room. Lying back on her pillows, 
she was breathing quickly with half-closed eyes. There 
was nothing to show that she had wanted me, or 
even knew that I was there. The wick of the candle, 
set by the bedside, had been snuffed too short, and 
gave but a faint light; both window and door stood 
open, still there was no draught, and the feeble little 
flame burned quite still, casting a faint yellow stain 
on the ceiling like the reflection from a buttercup held 
beneath a chin. These ceilings are far too low! 
Across the wide, squat window the apple branches 
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fell in black stripes which never stirred. It was too 
dark to see things clearly. At the foot of the bed 
was a chest, and there Mrs. Hopgood had sat down, 
moving her lips as if in speech. Mingled with the 
half-musty smell of age, there were other scents, of 
mignonette, apples, and some sweet-smelling soap. 
The floor had no carpet, and there was not one single 
dark object except the violin, hanging from a nail over 
the bed. A little, round clock ticked solemnly. 

“Why won’t you give me that stuff, Mums?” 
Pasiance said in a faint, sharp voice. “I want to 
sleep.” 

“Have you much pain?” I asked. 

“Of course I have; it’s everywhere.” 

She turned her face towards me. 

“You thought I did it on purpose, but you’re wrong. 
If I had, Pd have done it better than this. I wouldn’t 
have this brutal pain.” She put her fingers over her 
eyes. “It’s horrible to complain! Only it’s so bad! 
But I won’t again—I—promise.” 

She took the sleeping-draught gratefully, making a 
face, like a child after a powder. 

“How long do you think it'll be before I can play 
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again? Oh! I forgot—there are other things to 
think about.” She held out her-hand to me. “Look 
at my ring. Married—isn’t it funny? Ha, ha! 
Nobody will ever understand—that’s funny too! Poor 
Gran! You see, there wasn’t any reason—only me. 
That’s the only reason I’m telling you now; Mums is 
there—but she doesn’t count; why don’t you count, 
Mums?” 

The fever was fighting against the draught; she 
had tossed the clothes back from her throat, and now 
and then raised one thin arm a little, as if it eased 
her; her eyes had grown large, and innocent like a 
child’s; the candle, too, had flared, and was burning 
clearly. 

“Nobody is to tell Azm—nobody at all; promise!... 
If I hadn’t slipped, it would have been different. 
What would have happened then? You can’t tell; 
and Z can’t—that’s funny! Do you think I loved 
him? Nobody marries without love, do they? Not 
quite without love, I mean. But you see I wanted 
to be free, he said he’d take me; and now he’s left 
me after all! I won’t be left, I can’t! When I came 


to the cliff—that bit where the ivy grows right down— 
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there was just the sea there, underneath; so I thought 
I would throw myself over and it would be all quiet; 
and I climbed on a ledge, it looked easier from there, 
but it was so high, I wanted to get back; and then 
my foot slipped; and now it’s all pain. You can’t 
think much, when you’re in pain.” 

From her eyes I saw that she was dropping off. 

“Nobody can take you away from—yourself. He’s 
not to be told—not even—I don’t—want you—to go 
away, because——” But her eyes closed, and she 
dropped off to sleep. 

They don’t seem to know this morning whether she 


is better or worse... . 
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VL 
“ Tuesday, 9th August. 

Ir seems more like three weeks than three days 
since I wrote. The time passes slowly in a sick-house!. . . 
The doctors were here this morning, they give her 
forty hours. Not a word of complaint has passed her 
lips since she knew. To see her you would hardly 
think her ill; her cheeks have not had time to waste 
or lose their colour. There is not much pain, but a 
slow, creeping numbness. ... It was John Ford’s 
wish that she should be told. She just turned her 
head to the wall and sighed; then to poor old Mrs. 
Hopgood, who was crying her heart out: “Don’t cry, 
Mums, I don’t care.” 

When they had gone, she asked for her violin. She 
made them hold it for her, and drew the bow across 
the strings; but the notes that came out were so trem- 


bling and uncertain that she dropped the bow and 
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broke into a passion of sobbing. Since then, no com- 
plaint or moan of any kind... . 

But to go back. On Sunday, the day after I wrote, 
as I was coming from a walk, I met a little boy making 
mournful sounds on a tin whistle. 

“Coom ahn!” he said, “the Miss wahnts t’ zee 
yu.” 

I went to her room. In the morning she had 
seemed better, but now looked utterly exhausted. She 
had a letter in her hand. 

“Its this,’ she said. “I don’t seem to understand 
it. He wants me to do something—but I can’t think, 
and my eyes feel funny. Read it to me, please.” 

The letter was from Zachary. I read it to her in 
a low voice, for Mrs. Hopgood was in the room, her 
eyes always fixed on Pasiance above her knitting. When 
Pd finished, she made me read it again, and yet again. 
At first she seemed pleased, almost excited, then came 
a weary, scornful look, and before I’d finished the 
third time she was asleep. It was a remarkable letter, 
that seemed to bring the man right before one’s eyes. 
I slipped it under her fingers on the bed-clothes, and 
went out. Fancy took me to the cliff where she had 
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fallen. I found the point of rock where the cascade 


of ivy flows down the cliff; the ledge on which she 
had climbed was a little to my right—a mad place. 
It showed plainly what wild emotions must have been 
driving her! Behind was a halfcut cornfield with 
a fringe of poppies, and swarms of harvest insects 
creeping and flying; in the uncut corn a landrail kept 
up a continual charring. The sky was blue to the 
very horizon, and the sea wonderful, under that black 
wild cliff stained here and there with red. Over the 
dips and hollows of the fields great white clouds 
hung low down above the land. There are no brassy, 
east-coast skies here; but always sleepy, soft-shaped 
clouds, full of subtle stir and change. Passages of 
Zachary Pearse’s letter kept rising to my lips. After 
all he’s the man that his native place, and life, and 
blood have made him. It is useless to expect idealists 
where the air is soft and things good to look on 
(the idealist grows where he must create beauty or 
comfort for himself); useless to expect a man of law 
and order, in one whose fathers have stared at the 
sea day and night for a thousand years—the sea, full 
of its promises of unknown things, never quite the 
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same, a slave to its own impulses. Man is an imitative 
animal. ... 

“Life’s hard enough,” he wrote, “without tying 
yourself down. Don’t think too hardly of me! Shall I 
make you happier by taking you into danger? If I 
succeed you'll be a rich woman; but I shall fail if 
youre with me. To look at you makes me soft. At 
sea a man dreams of all the good things on land, he'll 
dream of the heather, and honey—yourre like that; and 
hell dream of the apple-trees, and the grass of the 
orchards—you’re like that; sometimes he only lies on 
his back and wishes—and you're like that, most of all 
like that.” ©.. 

When I was reading those words I remember a 
strange, soft, half-scornful look came over Pasiance’s 
face; and once she said, “But that’s all nonsense, isn’t 
w e: 

Then followed a long passage about what he would 
gain if he succeeded, about all that he was risking, the 
impossibility of failure, if he kept his wits about him. 
“Its only a matter of two months or so,” he went on; 
“stay where you are, dear, or go to my Dad. Hell 


be glad to have you. There’s my mother’s room. 
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There’s no one to say ‘No’ to your fiddle there; you 
can play it by the sea; and on dark nights you'll 
have the stars dancing to you over the water as 
thick as bees. I’ve looked at them often, thinking of 
FOU aok 

Pasiance had whispered to me, “Don’t read that 
bit,” and afterwards I left it out.... Then the sen- 
suous side of him shows up: “When I’ve brought 
this off, there’s the whole world before us. There 
are places I can take you to. There’s one I know, 
not too warm and not too cold, where you can sit all 
day in the shade and watch the creepers, and the 
cocoa-palms, still as still; nothing to do or care 
about; all the fruits you can think of; no noise but 
the parrots and the streams, and a splash when a 
nigger dives into a water-hole. Pasiance, we'll go 
there! With an eighty-ton craft there’s no sea we 
couldn’t know. The world’s a fine place for those who 
go out to take it; there’s lots of unknown stuff in it 
yet. Pl fill your lap, my pretty, so full of treasures 
that you sha’n’t know yourself. A man wasn’t meant 
to sit at home.” ... 
Throughout this letter—for all its real passion—one 
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could feel how the man was holding to his purpose— 
the rather sordid purpose of this venture. He’s uncon- 
scious of it; for he zs in love with her; but he must be 
furthering his own ends. He is vital—horribly vital! 
I wonder less now that she should have yielded. 

What visions hasn’t he dangled before her! There 
was physical attraction, too—I haven’t forgotten the 
look I saw on her face at Black Mill. But when 
all’s said and done, she married him, because she’s 
Pasiance Voisey, who does things and wants “to get 
back.” And she lies there dying; not he nor any 
other man will ever take her away. It’s pitiful to 
think of him tingling with passion, writing that letter 
to this doomed girl in that dark hole of a saloon. 
“Pve wanted money,” he wrote, “ever since I was a 
little chap sitting in the fields among the cows... . 
I want it for you now, and I mean to have it. I’ve 
studied the thing two years; I know what I know.... 
The moment this is in the post I leave for London. 
There are a hundred things to look after still; I can’t 
trust myself within reach of you again till the anchor’s 
weighed. When I rechristened her the Pred Witch, I 


thought of you—you witch to me”... 
A Man of Devon, 6 
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There followed a solemn entreaty to her to be on 
the path leading to the cove at seven o’clock on 
Wednesday evening (that is, to-morrrow) when he would 
come ashore and bid her good-bye. It was signed, 
“Your loving husband, Zachary Pearse.” .. . 

I lay at the edge of that cornfield a long time; it 
was very peaceful. The church bells had begun to ring. 
The long shadows came stealing out from the sheaves; 
wood-pigeons rose one by one, and flapped off to roost; 
the western sky was streaked with red, and all the 
downs and combe bathed in the last sunlight. Perfect 
harvest weather; but oppressively still, the stillness of 
suspense. . 

Life at the farm goes on as usual. We have mor- 
ning and evening prayers. John Ford reads them fiercely, 
as though he were on the eve of a revolt against his 
God. Morning and evening he visits her, comes out 
wheezing heavily, and goes to his own room; I believe, 
to pray. Since this morning I haven’t dared meet 
him. He is a strong old man—but this will break 


him up.... 


———— 
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VII. 
“KINGSWEAR, Saturday, 13th August. 

It’s over—I leave here to-morrow, and go abroad. 

A quiet afternoon—not a breath up in the church- 
yard! I was there quite half an hour before they came. 
Some red cows had strayed into the adjoining orchard, 
and were rubbing their heads against the railing. While 
I stood there an old woman came and drove them 
away; afterwards, she stooped and picked up the apples 
that had fallen before their time. 


“The apples are ripe and ready to fall, 
Oh! heigh-ho! and ready to fall; 
There came an old woman and gathered them all, 
Oh! heigh-ho! and gathered them all.” 
... They brought Pasiance very simply—no hideous 
funeral trappings, thank God—the farm hands car- 
ried her, and there was.no one there but John Ford, 
the Hopgoods, myself, and that young doctor. They 


read the service over her grave, I can hear John 
6* 
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Ford’s “Amen!” now. When it was over he walked 
away bareheaded in the sun, without a word. I 
went up there again this evening, and wandered 
amongst the tombstones. “Richard Voisey,” “John, 
the son of Richard and Constance Voisey,” “Margery 
Voisey,” so many generations of them in that corner; 
then “Richard Voisey and Agnes his wife,” and next 
to it that new mound on which a sparrow was strut- 
ting and the shadows of the apple-trees already hover- 
ing. 

I will tell you the little left to tell... . 

On Wednesday afternoon she asked for me again. 

“Its only till seven,” she whispered. “He’s certain 
to come then. But if I—were to die first—then tell 
him—I’m sorry for him. They keep saying: ‘Don’t 
talk—don’t talk!’ Isn’t it stupid? As if I should have 
any other chance! There'll be no more talking after 
to-night! Make everybody come, please—I want to 
see them all. When you're dying you're freer than 
any other time—nobody wants you to do things, 
nobody cares what you say. ... He promised me I 
should do what I liked if I married him—I never be- 


lieved that really—but now I can do what I like; and 
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say all the things I want to.” She lay back silent; she 
could not after all speak the inmost thoughts that are 
in each of us, so sacred that they melt away at the 
approach of words. 

I shall remember her like that—with the gleam of 
a smile in her half-closed eyes, her red lips parted— 
such a quaint look of mockery, pleasure, regret, on her 
little round, upturned face; the room white, and fresh 
with flowers, the breeze fluttering the apple-leaves 
against the window. In the night they had unhooked 
the violin, and taken it away; she had not missed 
it... . When Dan came, I gave up my place to him. 
He took her hand gently in his great paw, without 
speaking. 

“How small my hand looks there,” she said, “too 
small.” Dan put it softly back on the bed-clothes 
and wiped his forehead. Pasiance cried in a sharp 
whisper: “Is it so hot in here? I didn’t know.” Dan 
bent down, put his lips to her fingers, and left the 
room. 

The afternoon was long, the longest I’ve ever spent. 
Sometimes she seemed to sleep, sometimes whispered 


to herself about her mother, her grandfather, the gar- 
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den, or her cats—all sorts of inconsequent, trivial, even 
ludicrous memories seemed to throng her mind— 
never once, I think, did she speak of Zachary, but, 
now and then, she asked the time. . . . Each hour 
she grew visibly weaker. John Ford sat by her with- 
out moving, his heavy breathing was often the only 
sound; sometimes she rubbed her fingers on his 
hand, without speaking. It was a summary of their 
lives together. Once he prayed aloud for her in a 
hoarse voice; then her pitiful, impatient eyes signed 
to me. 

“Quick,” she whispered, “I want 42m, it’s all so— 
cold.” 

I went out and ran down the path towards the cove. 

Leaning on a gate stood Zachary, an hour before 
his time; dressed in the same old blue clothes and 
leather-peaked cap as on the day when I saw him first. 
He knew nothing of what had happened. But at a 
quarter of the truth, I’m sure he divined the whole, 
though he would not admit it to himself. He kept say- 
ing, “It can’t be. Shell be well in a few days—a 
sprain! D’you think the sea-voyage....Is she strong 


enough to be moved now at once?” 
t 
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It was painful to see his face, so twisted by the 
struggle between his instinct and his vitality. The 
sweat poured down his forehead. He turned round as 
we walked up the path, and pointed out to sea. There 
was his steamer. “I could get her on board in no 
time. Impossible! What is it, then? Spine? Good 
God! The doctors. . . . Sometimes they’ll do wonders!” 
It was pitiful to see his efforts to blind himself to the 
reality. 

“Tt can’t be, she’s too young. Were walking very 
slow.” I told him she was dying. 

For a second I thought he was going to run away. 
Then he jerked up his head, and rushed on towards the 
house. At the foot of the staircase he gripped me by 
the shoulder. 

“Ips not true!” he said; “she'll get better 
now Im here. I'll séay. Let everything go. Pll 
stay.” 

“Now’s the time,” I said, “to show you loved 
her. Pull yourself together, man!” He shook all 
over. 

“Yes!” was all he answered. We went into her 


room. It seemed impossible she was going to die; the 
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colour was bright in her cheeks, her lips trembling 
and pouted as if she had just been kissed, her eyes 
gleaming, her hair so dark and crisp, her face so 
young. ... 

Half an hour later I stole to the open door of her 
room. She was still and white as the sheets of her 
bed. John Ford stood at the foot; and, bowed to 
the level of the pillows, his head on his clenched fists, 
sat Zachary. It was utterly quiet. The fluttering of 
the leaves had ceased. When things have come to a 
crisis, how little one feels—no fear, no pity, no sorrow, 
rather the sense, as when a play is over, of anxiety to 
get away! 

Suddenly Zachary rose, brushed past me without 
seeing, and ran downstairs. 

Some hours later I went out on the path leading to 
the cove. It was pitch-black; the riding light of the 
Pied Witch was still there, looking no bigger than a 
firefly. Then from in front I heard sobbing—a man’s 
sobs; no sound is quite so dreadful. Zachary Pearse 
got up out of the bank not ten paces off. 

I had no heart to go after him, and sat down in 


the hedge. There was something subtly akin to her in 
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the fresh darkness of the young night: the soft bank, 
the scent of honeysuckle, the touch of the ferns and 
brambles. Death comes to all of us, and when it’s 
over it’s over; but this blind business—of those left be- 
hind! 

A little later the ship whistled twice; her starboard 


light gleamed faintly—and that was all.... 
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VIII. 
“TORQUAY, 30t% October. 


. . . Do you remember the letters I wrote you from 
Moor Farm nearly three years ago? To-day I rode 
over there. I stopped at Brixham on the way for 
lunch, and walked down to the quay. There had been 
a shower—but the sun was out again, shining on the 
sea, the brown-red sails, and the rampart of slate 
roofs. 

A trawler was lying there, which had evidently 
been in a collision. The spiky-bearded, thin-lipped 
fellow in torn blue jersey and sea-boots who was 
superintending the repairs, said to me a little 
proudly: 

“Bane in collision, zurr; like to zee over her?” 
Then suddenly screwing up his little blue eyes, he 
added: 

“Why, I remembers yu. Steered yu along o’ the 


young lady in this yer very craft.” 
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It was Prawle, Zachary Pearse’s henchman. 

“Ves,” he went on, “that’s the cutter.” 

“And Captain Pearse?” 

He leant his back against the quay, and spat. 

“He was a pra-aper man; I never zane none like 
ani? 

“Did you do any good out there?” 

Prawle gave me a sharp glance. 

“Gude? No, ’twas arrm we done, vrom ztart to 
finish—had trouble all the time. What a man cude 
du, the skipper did. When yu caan’t du right, zome 
calls it ‘Providence!’ ’Tis all my eye an’ Betty Martin! 
What I zay es, ’tis these times, there’s such a dale 
© folk, a dale of puzzivantin’ fellers; the world’s tu 
small.” 

With these words there flashed across me a vision of 
Drake crushed into our modern life by the shrinkage 
of the world; Drake caught in the meshes of red tape, 
electric wires, and all the lofty appliances of our civili- 
sation. Does a type survive its age; live on into times 
that have no room for it? The blood is there—and 
sometimes there’s a throw-back. . . . All fancy! 
Eh? 
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“So,” I said, “you failed?” 

Prawle wriggled. 

“I wudden’ goo for to zay that, zurr—’tis an ugly 
word. Da-am!” he added, staring at his boots, 
“twas thru me tu. We were along among the 
haythen, and I mus’ nades goo for to break me leg. 
The capt’n he wudden’ lave me. ‘One Devon man,’ 
he says to me, ‘don’ lave anotherr.’ We werr six 
days where we shuld ha’ been tu; when we got 
back to the ship a —— cruiser had got her for gun- 
runnin’.” 

“And what has become of Captain Pearse?” 

Prawle answered, “Zurr, I belave ’e went to China, 
*tis onsartain.” 

“He’s not dead?” 

Prawle looked at me with a kind of uneasy anger. 

«Yu cudden’ kell ’en! ’Tis true, mun’ll die zome 
day. But therr’s not a one that’ll show better zport 
than Capt’n Zach’ry Pearse.” 

I believe that; he will be hard to kill. The vision 
of him comes up, with his perfect balance, defiant eyes, 
and sweetish smile; the way the hair of his beard 
crisped a little, and got blacker on the cheeks; the sort 
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of desperate feeling he gave, that one would never get 
the better of him, that he would never get the better of 
himself. 

I took leave of Prawle and half a crown. Before I 
was off the quay I heard him saying to a lady, “Bane 
in collision, marm! Like to zee over her?” 

After lunch I rode on to Moor. The old place 
looked much the same; but the apple-trees were 
stripped of fruit, and their leaves beginning to go 
yellow and fall. One of Pasiance’s cats passed me in 
the orchard hunting a bird, still with a ribbon round 
its neck. John Ford showed me all his latest improve- 
ments, but never by word or sign alluded to the past. 
He enquired after Dan, back in New Zealand now, 
without much interest; his stubbly beard and hair have 
whitened; he has grown very stout, and I noticed that 
his legs are not well under control; he often stops to 
lean on his stick. He was very ill last winter; and 
sometimes, they say, will go straight off to sleep in the 
middle of a sentence. 

I managed to get a few minutes with the Hopgoods. 
We talked of Pasiance, sitting in the kitchen under a 


row of plates, with that clinging smell of wood-smoke, 
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bacon, and age bringing up memories, as nothing but 
scents can. The dear old lady’s hair, drawn so nicely 
down her forehead on each side from the centre of her 
cap, has a few thin silver lines; and her face is a 
thought more wrinkled. The tears still come into her 


eyes when she talks of her “lamb.” 


Of Zachary I heard nothing, but she told me of old 


Pearse’s death. 


“Therr they found ’en, zo to spake, dead—in th’ 
sun; but Ha-apgood can tell yu,” and Hopgood, ever 
rolling his pipe, muttered something, and smiled his 


wooden smile. 


He came to see me off from the straw-yard. “Tis 
like death to the varrm, zurr,” he said, putting all the 
play of his vast shoulders into the buckling of my girths. 
“Mister Ford—well! And not one of th’ old stock to 
take it when ’e’s garn. .. . 2 Ah! it werr cruel; my old 
woman’s never been hersel’ since. ‘Tell ’ee what ’tis— 
don’t du t think tu much.” 


I went out of my way to pass the churchyard. 
There were flowers, quite fresh, chrysanthemums, and 


asters; above them the white stone, already stained: 
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“PASIANCE 
WIFE OF ZACHARY PEARSE 


‘The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away.’”’ 


The red cows were there too; the sky full of great 
white clouds, some birds whistling a little mournfully, 


and in the air the scent of fallen leaves. . . . 


a 


A Man of Devon, 


A KNIGHT. 


TO 


MY MOTHER. 


A KNIGHT. 


I 


Ar Monte Carlo, in the spring of the year 189—, I 
used to notice an old fellow in a grey suit and sunburnt 
straw hat with a black ribbon. Every morning at 
eleven o’clock, he would come down to the Place, 
followed by a brindled German boarhound, walk once 
or twice round it, and seat himself on a bench facing 
the casino. There he would remain in the sun, with 
his straw hat tilted forward, his thin legs apart, his 
brown hands crossed between them, and the dog’s 
nose resting on his knee. After an hour or more he 
would get up, and, stooping a little from the waist, 
walk slowly round the Place and return up hill. Just 
before three, he would come down again in the same 
clothes and go into the casino, leaving the dog out- 
side. 


One afternoon, moved by curiosity, I followed him. 
> * 
1 
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He passed through the hall without looking at the 
gambling-rooms, and went in to the concert. It be- 
came my habit after that to watch for him. When he 
sat in the Place I could see him from the window of 
my room. The chief puzzle to me was the matter of 
his nationality. 

His lean, short face had a skin so burnt that it 
looked like leather; his jaw was long and prominent, 
his chin pointed, and he had hollows in his cheeks. 
There were wrinkles across his forehead; his eyes were 
brown; and little white moustaches were brushed up 
from the corners of his lips. The back of his head 
bulged out above the lines of his lean neck and high, 
sharp shoulders; his grey hair was cropped quite close. 
In the Marseilles buffet, on the journey out, I had met 
an Englishman, almost his counterpart in features— 
but somehow very different! This old fellow had no- 
thing of the other’s alert, autocratic self-sufficiency. He 
was quiet and undemonstrative, without looking, as it 
were, insulated against shocks and foreign substances. 
He was certainly no Frenchman. His eyes, indeed, 
were brown, but hazel-brown, and gentle—not the red- 


brown sensual eye of the Frenchman. An American? 
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But was ever an American so passive? A German? 
His moustache was certainly brushed up, but in a 
modest, almost pathetic way, not in the least Teutonic. 
Nothing seemed to fit him. I gave him up, and nick- 
named him “the Cosmopolitan.” 

Leaving at the end of April, I forgot him altogether. 
In the same month, however, of the following year I 
was again at Monte Carlo, and going one day to the 
concert found myself seated next this same old fellow. 
The orchestra was playing Meyerbeer’s “Prophète,” and 
my neighbour was asleep, snoring softly. He was 
dressed in the same grey suit, with the same straw hat 
(or one exactly like it) on his knees, and his hands 
crossed above it. Sleep had not disfigured him—his 
little white moustache was still brushed up, his lips 
closed; a very good and gentle expression hovered on 
his face. A curved mark showed on his right temple, 
the scar of a cut on the side of his neck, and his left 
hand was covered by an old glove, the little finger of 
which was empty. He woke up when the march was 
over and brisked up his moustache. 

The next thing on the programme was a little thing 
by Poise from Le joli Gilles, played by Mons. Corsanego 
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on the violin. Happening to glance at my old neigh- 
bour, I saw a tear caught in the hollow of his cheek, 
. and another just leaving the corner of his eye; there 
was a faint smile on his lips. Then came an interval; 
and while orchestra and audience were resting, I asked 
him if he were fond of music. He looked up without 
distrust, bowed, and answered in a thin, gentle voice: 
“Certainly. I know nothing about it, play no instru- 
ment, could never sing a note; but—fond of it! Who 
would not be?” His English was correct enough, but 
with an emphasis not quite American nor quite foreign. 
I ventured to remark that he did not care for Meyerbeer. 
He smiled. 

“Ah!” he said, “I was asleep? Too bad of me. 
He is a little noisy—I know so little about music. 
There is Bach, for instance. Would you believe it, he 
gives me no pleasure? A great misfortune to be no 
musician!” He shook his head. 

I murmured, “Bach is too elevating for you per- 
haps.” 

“To me,” he answered, “any music I /ke is elevat- 
ing. People say some music has a bad effect on 
them. I never found any music that gave me a bad 
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thought —no—no—quite the opposite; only some- 
times, as you see, I go to sleep. But what a lovely 
instrument the violin!” A faint flush came on his 
parched cheeks. “The human soul that has left the 
body. A curious thing, distant bugles at night have 
given me the same feeling.” The orchestra was now 
coming back, and, folding his hands, my neighbour 
turned his eyes towards them. When the concert was 
over we came out together. Waiting at the entrance 


was his dog, 
“You have a beautiful dog!” 


“Ah! yes. Freda, mia cara, da su mano!” ‘The 
dog squatted on her haunches, and lifted her paw in 
the vague, bored way of big dogs when requested to per- 
form civilities. She was a lovely creature—the purest 
brindle, without a speck of white, and free from the 


unbalanced look of most dogs of her breed. 


«Basta! basta!” He turned to me apologetically. 
“We have agreed to speak Italian; in that way I keep 
up the language; astonishing the number of things that 
dog will understand!” I was about to take my leave, 


when he asked if I would walk a little way with him— 
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“Tf you are free, that is.’ We went up the street with 
Freda on the far side of her master. 

“Do you never ‘play’ here?” I asked him. 

“Play? No. It must be very interesting; most ex- 
citing, but as a matter of fact, I can’t afford it. If one 
has very little, one is too nervous.” 

He had stopped in front of a small hairdresser’s 
shop. “I live here,” he said, raising his hat again. 
“Au revoir/—unless I can offer you a glass of tea. It’s 
all ready. Come! I’ve brought you out of your way; 
give me the pleasure!” 

I have never met a man so free from all self- 
consciousness, and yet so delicate and diffident—the 
combination is a rare one. We went up a steep stair- 
case to a room on the second floor. My companion 
threw the shutters open, setting all the flies buzzing. 
The top of a plane-tree was on a level with the window, 
and all its little brown balls were dancing, quite close, 
in the wind. As he had promised, an urn was hissing 
on a table; there was also a small brown teapot, 
some sugar, slices of lemon, and glasses. A bed, 
washstand, cupboard, tin trunk, two chairs, and a 


small rug were all the furniture, Above the bed a 


= 
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sword in a leather sheath was suspended from two 
nails. The photograph of a girl stood on the closed 
stove. My host went to the cupboard and produced 
a bottle, a glass, and a second spoon. When the cork 
was drawn, the scent of rum escaped into the air. He 
sniffed at it and dropped a teaspoonful into both 
glasses. 

“This is a trick I learned from the Russians after 
Plevna; they had my little finger, so I deserved some- 
thing in exchange.” He looked round; his eyes, his 
whole face, seemed to twinkle. “I assure you it was 
worth it—makes all the difference. Try!” He poured 
off the tea. 

“Had you a sympathy with the Turks?” 

“The weaker side——” He paused abruptly, then 
added: “But it was not that.” Over his face innumer- 
able crow’s-feet had suddenly appeared, his eyes twitched; 
he went on hurriedly, “I had to find something to do 
just then—it was necessary.” He stared into his glass; 
and it was some time before I ventured to ask if he had 
seen much fighting. 

“Yes,” he replied gravely, “nearly twenty years al- 


together; I was one of Garibaldis Mille in ’60.” 
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“Surely you are not Italian?” 
He leaned forward with his hands on his knees. 
“I was in Genoa at that time learning banking; Gari- 
baldi was a wonderful man! One could not help it.” 
He spoke quite simply. “You might say it was like 
seeing a little man stand up to a ring of great hulking 
fellows; I went, just as you would have gone, if you’d t 
been there. I was not long with them—our war be- | 
gan; I had to go back home.” He said this as if 
there had been but one war since the world began. 
“In ’61,” he mused, “till ’65. Just think of it! The 
poor country. Why, in my State, South Carolina—I 
was through it all—nobody could be spared there—we 
were one to three.” 
“I suppose you have a love of fighting?” 


“H’m!” he said, as if considering the idea for the 
first time. “Sometimes I fought for a living, and some- 
times—because I was obliged; one must try to be a i 
gentleman. But won’t you have some more?” 

I refused more tea and took my leave, carrying 
away with me a picture of the old fellow looking down 
from the top of the steep staircase, one hand pressed 
to his back, the other twisting up those little white 
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moustaches, and murmuring, “Take care, my dear sir, 
there’s a step there at the corner.” 

“To be a gentleman!” I repeated in the street, 
causing an old French lady to drop her parasol, so 
that for about two minutes we stood bowing and 
smiling to each other, then separated full of the best 


feeling. 
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I. 


A WEEK later I found myself again seated next him 
at a concert. In the meantime I had seen him now 
and then, but only in passing. He seemed depressed. 
The corners of his lips were tightened, his tanned 
cheeks had a greyish tinge, his eyes were restless; 
and, between two numbers of the programme, he 
murmured, tapping his fingers on his hat, “Do you 
ever have bad days? Yes? Not pleasant, are 
they?” 

Then something occurred from which all that I 
have to tell you followed. There came into the 
concert-hall the heroine of one of those romances, 
crimes, follies, or irregularities, call it what you will, 
which had just attracted the “world’s” stare. She 
passed us with her partner, and sat down in a chair 
a few rows to our right. She kept turning her head 


round, and at every turn I caught the gleam of her 
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uneasy eyes. Someone behind us said: “The brazen 
baggage!” 

My companion turned full round, and glared at 
whoever it was who had spoken. The change in him 
was quite remarkable. His lips were drawn back from 
his teeth; he frowned; the scar on his temple had red- 
dened. 

“Ah!” he said to me. “The hue and cry! Con- 
temptible! How I hate it! But you wouldn’t under- 
stand—I——” he broke off, and slowly regained his 
usual air of self-obliteration; he even seemed ashamed, 
and began trying to brush his moustaches higher than 
ever, as if aware that his heat had robbed them of 
neatness. 

“Im not myself, when I speak of such matters,” 
he said suddenly; and began reading his programme, 
holding it upside down. A minute later, however, he 
said in a peculiar voice: “There are people to be found 
who object to vivisecting animals; but the vivisection 
of a woman, who minds that? Will you tell me it’s 
right, that because of some tragedy like this—believe 
me, it is always a tragedy—we should hunt down a 


woman? That her fellow-women should make an 
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outcast of her? That we, who are men, should make 
a prey of her? If I thought that——” Again he 
broke off, staring very hard in front of him. “It is 
we who make them what they are; and even if that 
is not so—why! if I thought there was a woman in 
the world I could not take my hat off to—I—I— 
couldn’t sleep at night.” He got up from his seat, 
put on his old straw hat with trembling fingers, and, 
without a glance back, went out, stumbling over the 
chair-legs. 

I sat there, horribly disturbed; the words, “One 
must try to be a gentleman!” haunting me. When I 
came out, he was standing by the entrance with one 
hand on his hip and the other on his dog. In that 
attitude of waiting he was such a patient figure; the 
sun glared down and showed the threadbare nature of 
his clothes and the thinness of his brown hands, with 
their long fingers and nails yellow from tobacco. 
Seeing me he came up the steps again, and raised his 
hat. 

“I am glad to have caught you; please forget all 
that.” I asked if he would do me the honour of din- 
ing at my hotel. 
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“Dine?” he repeated, with the sort of smile a child 
gives if you offer him a box of soldiers; “with the 
greatest pleasure I seldom dine out, but I think I 
can muster up a coat. Yes—yes—and at what time 
shall I come? At half-past seven, and your hotel 
is——? Good! I shall be there. Freda, mia cara, 
you will be alone this evening. You do not smoke 
caporal, I fear. I find it fairly good; though it has too 
much bite.” He walked off with Freda, puffing at his 
thin roll of caporal. 

Once or twice he stopped, as if bewildered or beset 
by some sudden doubt or memory; and every time 
he stopped, Freda licked his hand. They disappeared 
round the corner of the street, and I went to my hotel 
to see about dinner. On the way I met Jules le Ferrier, 
and asked him to come too. 

“My faith, yes!” he said, with the rosy pessimism 
characteristic of the French editor. “Man must dine!” 

At half-past six we assembled. My “Cosmopolitan” 
was in an old frock-coat braided round the edges, but- 
toned high and tight, defining more than ever the sharp 
lines of his shoulders and the slight kink of his back; 
he had brought with him, too, a dark-peaked cap of 
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military shape, which he had evidently selected as more 
fitting to the coat than a straw hat. He smelled slightly 
of some herb. ` 

We sat down to dinner, and did not rise for two 
hours. He was a charming guest, praised everything 
he ate—not with commonplaces, but in words that 
made you feel it had given him real pleasure. At 
first, whenever Jules made one of his caustic remarks, 
he looked quite pained, but suddenly seemed to make 
up his mind that it was bark, not bite; and then at 
each of them he would turn to me and say, “Aha! 
that’s good—isn’t it?” With every glass of wine he 
became more gentle and more genial, sitting very up- 
right, and tightly buttoned-in; while the little white 
wings of his moustaches seemed about to leave him for 
a better world. 

In spite of the most leading questions, however, we 
could not get him to talk about himself, for even Jules, 
most cynical of*men, had recognised that he was a 
hero of romance. He would answer gently and pre- 
cisely, and then sit twisting his moustaches, perfectly 
unconscious that we wanted more. Presently, as the 


wine went a little to his head, his thin, high voice grew 
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thinner, his cheeks became flushed, his eyes brighter; 
at the end of dinner he said: “I hope I have not been 
noisy.” 

We assured him that he had not been noisy enough. 
“You're laughing at me,” he answered. “Surely I’ve 


been talking all the time!” 


«Mon Dieu!” said Jules, “we have been looking 
for some fables of your wars; but nothing—nothing, not 


enough to feed a frog!” 
The old fellow looked troubled. 


“To be sure!” he mused. “Let me think! there is 
that about Colhoun at Gettysburg; and there’s the story 
of Garibaldi and the Miller.’ He plunged into a tale, 
not at all about himself, which would have been ex- 
tremely dull, but for the conviction in his eyes, and the 
way he stopped and commented. “So you see,” he 
ended, “that’s the sort of man Garibaldi was! I could 
tell you another tale of him.” Catching an introspective 
look in Jules’s eye, however, I proposed taking our 


cigars over to the café opposite. 


“Delightful!” the old fellow said: “We shall have a 


band and the fresh air, and clear consciences for our 
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cigars. I cannot like this smoking in a room where 
there are ladies dining.” 

He walked out in front of us, smoking with an air 
of great enjoyment. Jules, glowing above his candid 
shirt and waistcoat, whispered to me, “Mon cher 
Georges, how he is good!” then sighed, and added 
darkly: “The poor man!” 

We sat down at a little table. Close by, the 
branches of a plane-tree rustled faintly; their leaves 
hung lifeless, speckled like the breasts of birds, or black 
against the sky; then, caught by the breeze, fluttered 
suddenly like tiny wings. 

The old fellow sat with his head thrown back, a 
smile on his face, coming now and then out of his 
enchanted dreams to drink coffee, answer our ques- 
tions, or hum the tune that the band was playing. 
The ash of his cigar grew very long. One of those 
bizarre figures in Oriental garb, who, night after night, 
offer their doubtful wares at a great price, appeared 
in the white glare of a lamp, looked with a furtive 
smile at his face, and glided back, discomfited by its 
unconsciousness. It was a night for dreams! A faint, 


half-eastern scent in the air, of black tobacco and 
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spice; few people as yet at the little tables, the waiters 
leisurely, the band soft! What was he dreaming of, 
that old fellow, whose cigar-ash grew so long? Of 
youth, of his battles, of those things that must be 
done by those who try to be gentlemen; perhaps only 
of his dinner; anyway of something gilded in vague 
fashion as the light was gilding the branches of the 
plane-tree. 

Jules pulled my sleeve: “He sleeps.” He had smil- 
ingly dropped off; the cigar-ash—that feathery tower of 
his dreams—had broken and fallen on his sleeve. He 
awoke, and fell to dusting it. 

The little tables round us began to fill. One of the 
bandsmen played a czardas on the cymbal. Two 
young Frenchmen, talking loudly, sat down at the ad- 
joining table. They were discussing the lady who had 
been at the concert that afternoon. 

“Its a bet,” said one of them, “but there’s the pre- 
sent man. I take three weeks, that’s enough—elle est 
déclassée; ce n'est que le premier pas——” 

My old friend’s cigar fell on the table. “Monsieur,” 
he stammered, “you speak of a lady so, in a public 


place?” 
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The young man stared at him. “Who is this per- 
son?” he said to his companion. 

My guest took up Jules’s glove that lay on the 
table; before either of us could raise a finger, he had 
swung it in the speaker’s face. “Enough!” he said, 
and, dropping the glove, walked away. 

We all jumped to our feet. I left Jules and hurried 
after him. His face was grim, his eyes those of a 
creature who has been struck on a raw place. He 
made a movement of his fingers which said plainly, 
“Leave me, if you please!” 

I went back to the café. The two young men had 
disappeared, so had Jules, but everything else was 
going on just as before; the bandsman still twanging 
out his czardas; the waiters serving drinks; the 
orientals trying to sell their carpets. I paid the bill, 
sought out the manager, and apologised. He shrugged 
his shoulders, smiled, and said: “An eccentric, your 
friend, nicht wahr?’’ Could he tell me where M. 
le Ferrier was? He could not. I left to look for 
Jules; could not find him, and returned to my hotel 
disgusted. I was sorry for my old guest, but vexed 
with him too; what business had he to carry his 
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Quixotism to such an unpleasant length? I tried to 
read. Eleven o’clock struck; the casino disgorged a 
Stream of people; the Place seemed fuller of life 
than ever; then slowly it grew empty and quite 
dark. The whim seized me to go out. It was a still 
night, very warm, very black. On one of the seats 
a man and woman sat embraced, on another a girl 
was sobbing, on a third—strange sight—a priest dozed. 
I became aware of someone at my side; it was my old 
guest. 

“If you are not too tired,” he said, “can you give 
me ten minutes?” 

“Certainly; will you come in?” 

“No, no; let us go down to the Terrace. I sha’n’t 
keep you long.” 

He did not speak again till we reached a seat above 
the pigeon-shooting grounds; there, in a darkness denser 
for the string of lights still burning in the town, we sat 
down. 

“T owe you an apology,” he said; “first in the after- 
noon, then again this evening—your guest—your 
friend’s glove! I have behaved as no gentleman 


should.” He was leaning forward with his hands on 
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the handle of a stick. His voice sounded broken and 
disturbed. 

“Oh!” I muttered. “It’s nothing!” 

“You are very good,” he sighed; “but I feel that I 
must explain. I consider I owe this to you, but I must 
tell you I should not have the courage if it were not for 
another reason. You see I have no friend.” He looked 
at me with an uncertain smile. I bowed, and a minute 


or two later he began... . 
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Ill. 

“You will excuse me if I go back rather far. It 
was in ’74, when I had been ill with Cuban fever. 
To keep me alive they had put me on board a ship 
at Santiago, and at the end of the voyage I found 
myself in London. I had very little money; I knew 
nobody. I tell you, sir, there are times when it’s 
hard for a fighting man to get anything to do. People 
would say to me: ‘Afraid weve nothing for a man 
like you in our business.’ I tried people of all sorts; 
but it was true—I had been fighting here and there 
since ’60, I wasn’t fit for anything——” He shook 
his head. “In the South, before the war, they had a 
saying, I remember, about a dog and a soldier having 
the same value. But all this has nothing to do with 
what I have to tell you.” He sighed again and went 
on, moistening his lips: “I was walking along the 


Strand one day, very disheartened, when I heard my 
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name called. It’s a queer thing, that, in a strange 
street. By the way,” he put in with dry ceremony, 
“you don’t know my name, I think: it is Brune— 
Roger Brune. At first I did not recognise the person 
who called me. He had just got off an omnibus—a 
square-shouldered man with heavy moustaches, and 
round spectacles. But when he shook my hand I 
knew him at once. He was a man called Dalton, 
who was taken prisoner at Gettysburg; one of you 
Englishmen who came to fight with us—a major in 
the regiment where I was captain. We were comrades 
during two campaigns. If I had been his brother he 
couldn’t have seemed more pleased to see me. He 
took me into a bar for the sake of old times. The 
drink went to my head, and by the time we reached 
Trafalgar Square I was quite unable to walk. He 
made me sit down on a bench. I was in fact— 
drunk. It’s disgraceful to be drunk, but there was 
some excuse. Now I tell you, sir” (all through his 
story he was always making use of that expression, it 
seemed to infuse fresh spirit into him, to help his 
memory in obscure places, to give him the mastery of 


his emotions; it was like the piece of paper a nervous 
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man holds in his hand to help him through a speech), 
“there never was a man with a finer soul than my 
friend Dalton. He was not clever, though he had 
read much; and sometimes perhaps he was too fond 
of talking. But he was a gentleman; he listened to 
me as if I had been a child; he was not ashamed of 
me—and it takes a gentleman not to be ashamed of a 
drunken man in the streets of London; God knows 
what things I said to him while we were sitting there! 
He took me to his home and put me to bed himself; 
for I was down again with fever.” He stopped, turned 
slightly from me, and put his hand up to his brow. 
“Well, then it was, sir, that I first saw her. I am 
not a poet and I cannot tell you what she seemed to 
me. I was delirious, but I always knew when she 
was there. I had dreams of sunshine and cornfields, 
of dancing waves at sea, young trees—never the same 
dreams, never anything for long together; and when 
I had my senses I was afraid to say so for fear she 
would go away. She’d be in the corner of the room, 
with her hair hanging about her neck, a bright gold 
colour; she never worked and never read, but sat and 


talked to herself in a whisper, or looked at me for a 
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long time together out of her blue eyes, a little frown 
between them, and her upper lip closed firm on her 
lower lip, where she had an uneven tooth. When her 
father came, she’d jump up and hang on to his neck 
until he groaned, then run away, but presently come 
stealing back on tiptoe. I used to listen for her 
footsteps on the stairs, then the knock, the door flung 
back or opened quietly—you never could tell which; 
and her voice, with a little lisp, ‘Are you better to-day, 
Mr. Brune? What funny things you say when you’re de- 
lirious! Father says you’ve been in heaps of battles!’” 

He got up, paced restlessly to and fro, and sat 
down again. “I remember every word as if it were 
yesterday, all the things she said, and did; I’ve had a 
long time to think them over, you see. Well, I must 
tell you, the first morning that I was able to get up, I 
missed her. Dalton came in her place, and I asked 
him where she was. ‘My dear fellow, he answered, 
‘Pve sent Eilie away to her old nurse’s inn down on 
the river; she’s better there at this time of year, 
We looked at each other, and I saw that he had sent 
her away because he didn’t trust me. I was hurt by 
this. Illness spoils one. He was right, he was quite 
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right, for all he knew about me was that I could fight 
and had got drunk; but I am very quick-tempered. 
I made up my mind at once to leave him. But I was 
too weak—he had to put me to bed again. The very 
next morning he came and proposed that I should go 
into partnership with him. He kept a fencing-school 
and pistol-gallery. It seemed like the finger of God; 
and perhaps it was—who knows?” He fell into a 
reverie, and taking out his caporal, rolled himself a 
cigarette; having lighted it, he went on suddenly: 
‘There, in the room above the school, we used to sit 
in the evenings, one on each side of the grate. The 
room was on the second floor, I remember, with two 
windows, and a view of nothing but the houses oppo- 
site. The furniture was covered up with chintz. The 
things on the bookshelf were never disturbed, they 
were Eilie’s—half-broken cases with butterflies, a dead 
frog in a bottle, a horse-shoe covered with tinfoil, some 
shells too, and a cardboard box with three speckled 
eggs in it, and these words written on the lid: “Missel- 
thrush from Luey’s tree—second family, only one 
blown.’” He smoked fiercely, with puffs that were like 
sharp sighs. 
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“Dalton was wrapped up in her. He was never 
tired of talking to me about her, and I was never 
tired of hearing. We had a number of pupils; but 
in the evening when we sat there, smoking—our talk 
would sooner or later come round to her. Her bed- 
room opened out of that sitting-room; he took me in 
once and showed me a narrow little room the width 
of a passage, fresh and white, with a photograph of 
her mother above the bed, and an empty basket for 
a dog or cat.” He broke off with a vexed air, and 
resumed sternly, as if trying to bind himself to the 
narration of his more important facts: “She was then 
fifteen—her mother had been dead twelve years—a 
beautiful face, her mother’s; it had been her death 
that sent Dalton to fight with us. Well, sir, one day 
in August, very hot weather, he proposed a run into 
the country, and who should meet us on the platform 
when we arrived but Eilie, in a blue sun-bonnet and 
frock—flax blue, her favourite colour. I was angry 
with Dalton for not telling me that we should see her; 
my clothes were not quite—my hair wanted cutting. 
It was black then, sir,” he added, tracing a pattern in 
his stick, “She had a little 


the darkness with 
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donkey-cart; she drove, and while we walked one 
on each side, she kept looking at me from under her 
sun-bonnet. I must tell you that she never laughed— 
her eyes danced, her cheeks would go pink, and her 
hair shake about on her neck, but she never laughed. 
Her old nurse, Lucy, a very broad, good woman, had 
married the proprietor of the inn in the village there. I 
have never seen anything like that inn: sweetbriar up 
to the roof! And the scent—I am very susceptible to 
scents!” His head drooped, and the cigarette fell from 
his hand. A train passing beneath sent up a shower 
of sparks. He started, and went on: “We had our 
lunch in the parlour—I remember that room very well, 
for I spent the happiest days of my life afterwards in 
that inn. ... We went into a meadow after lunch, 
and my friend Dalton fell asleep. A wonderful thing 
happened then. Eilie whispered to me, ‘Let’s have 
a jolly time? She took me the most glorious walk. 
The river was close by. A lovely stream, your river 
Thames, so calm and broad; it is like the spirit 
of your people. I was bewitched; I forgot my friend, 
I thought of nothing but how to keep her to myself. 


It was such a day! There are days that are the 
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devils, but that was truly one of God’s. She took 
me to a little pond under an elm-tree, and we dragged 
it, we two, an hour, for a kind of tiny red worm 
to feed some creature that she had. We found 


them in the mud, and while she was bending over, 


the curls got in her eyes. If you could have seen her 
then, I think, sir, you would have said she was like (3 


the first sight of spring. . .. We had tea afterwards, 


all together, in the long grass under some fruit-trees. 
If I had the knack of words, there are things that I 
could say——” He bent, as though in deference to 
those unspoken memories. “Twilight came on while 
we were sitting there. A wonderful thing is twilight 
in the country! It became time for us to go. There 
was an avenue of trees close by—like a church with a 
window at the end, where golden light came through. 
I walked up and down it with her. ‘Will you come 
again?’ she whispered, and suddenly she lifted up > 
her face to be kissed. I kissed her as if she were a 
little child. And when we said good-bye, her eyes 
were looking at me across her father’s shoulder, with | 
surprise and sorrow in them. ‘Why do you go | 


away?’ they seemed to say. ... But I must tell you,” 
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he went on hurriedly, “of a thing that happened 
before we had gone a hundred yards. We were 
smoking our pipes, and I, thinking of her—when out 
she sprang from the hedge and stood in front of us. 
Dalton cried out, ‘What are you here for again, you 
mad girl?? She rushed up to him and hugged him; 
but when she looked at me, her face was quite different 
—careless, defiant, as one might say—it hurt me. I 
couldn’t understand it, and what one doesn’t understand 


frightens one. 
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IV. 


“Time went on. There was no swordsman, or pistol- 
shot like me in London, they said. We had as many 
pupils as we liked—it was the only part of my life 
when I have been able to save money. I had no 
chance to spend it. We gave lessons all day, and in 
the evening were too tired to go out. That year I 
had the misfortune to lose my dear mother. I became 
a rich man—yes, sir, at that time I must have had not 
less than six hundred a year. 

“It was a long time before I saw Eilie again. She 
went abroad to Dresden with her father’s sister to learn 
French and German. It was in the autumn of 1875 
when she came back to us. She was seventeen then— 
a beautiful young creature.” He paused, as if to gather 
his forces for description, and went on. 

“Tall, as a young tree, with eyes like the sky. I 


would not say she was perfect, but her imperfections 
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were beautiful to me. What is it makes you love— 
ah! sir, that is very hidden and mysterious. She had 
never lost the trick of closing her lips tightly when she 
remembered her uneven tooth. You may say that was 
vanity, but in a young girl—and which of us is not 
vain, eh? ‘Old men and maidens, young men and 
children!” 

“As I said, she came back to London to her little 
room, and in the evenings was always ready with our 
tea. You mustn’t suppose she was housewifely; there 
is something in me that never admired house- 
wifeliness—a fine quality, no doubt, stil——” He 
sighed. 

“No,” he resumed, “Eilie was not like that, for she 
was never quite the same two days together. I told 
you her eyes were like the sky—that was true of all of 
her. In one thing, however, at that time, she always 
seemed the same—in love for her father. For me! 
I don’t know what I should have expected; but my 
presence seemed to have the effect of making her 
dumb; I would catch her looking at me with a frown, 
and then, as if to make up to her own nature—and a 


more loving nature never came into this world, that I 
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shall maintain to my dying day—she would go to her 
father and kiss him. When I talked with him she 
pretended not to notice, but I could see her face 
grow cold and stubborn. I am not quick; and it was 
a long time before I understood that she was jealous, 
she wanted him all to herself. I’ve often wondered 
how she could be his daughter, for he was the very 
soul of justice and a slow man too—and she was as 
quick as a bird. For a long time after I saw her dis- 
like of me, I refused to believe it—if one does not want 
to believe a thing, there are always reasons why it 
should not seem true, at least so it is with me, and I 
suppose with all selfish men. 

“I spent evening after evening there, when, if I had 
not thought only of myself, I should have kept away. 
But one day I could no longer be blind. 

“Tt was a Sunday in February. I always had an 
invitation on Sundays to dine with them in the middle 
of the day. There was no one in the sitting-room; but 
the door of Eilie’s bedroom was open. I heard her 
voice: ‘That man, always that man!’ It was enough 
for me, I went down again without coming in, and 


walked about all day. 
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“For three weeks I kept away. To the school of 


course I came as usual, but not upstairs. I don’t 
know what I told Dalton—it did not signify what you 
told him, he always had a theory of his own, and 
was persuaded of its truth—a very single-minded 
man, sir. 

“But now I come to the most wonderful days of 
my life. It was an early spring that year. I had 
fallen away already from my resolution, and used to 


slink up—seldom, it’s true—and spend the evening 


with them as before. One afternoon I came up to the 
sitting-room; the light was failing—it was warm, and 
the windows were open. In the air was that feeling 
which comes to you once a year, in the spring, no 
matter where you may be, in a crowded street, or alone 
in a forest; only once—a feeling like—but I cannot 
describe it. 

“Eilie was sitting there. If you don’t know, sir, I 
can’t tell you what it means to be near the woman 
one loves. She was leaning on the window-sill, 
staring down into the street. It was as though she 
might be looking out for someone. I stood, hardly 


breathing. She turned her head, and saw me, 
g 
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Her eyes were strange. They seemed to ask me a 
question. But I couldn’t have spoken for the world. 
I can’t tell you what Ifelt—I dared not speak, or 
think, or hope. I have been in nineteen battles— 
several times in positions of some danger, when the 
lifting of a finger perhaps meant death; but I have 
never felt what I was feeling at that moment. I knew E 
something was coming; and I was paralysed with 
terror lest it should not come!” He drew a long 
breath. 

“The servant came in with a light and broke the 
spell. All that night I lay awake and thought of how 
she had looked at me, with the colour coming slowly 
up in her cheeks. 

“It was three days before I plucked up courage to 
go again; and then I felt her eyes on me at once—she 
was making a ‘cat’s cradle’ with a bit of string, but 


I could see them stealing up from her hands to my 
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face. And she went wandering about the room, 
fingering at everything. When her father called out: 
‘What’s the matter with you, Eile?’ she stared 
at him like a child caught doing wrong. I looked 
straight at her then, she tried to look at me, but she 
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couldn’t; and a minute later she went out of the room. 
God knows what sort of nonsense I talked—I was too 
happy. 

“Then began our love. I can’t tell you of that 
time. Often and often Dalton said to me: ‘What’s 
come to the child? Nothing I can do pleases her.’ 
All the love she had given him was now for me; but he 
was too simple and straight to see what was going on. 
How many times haven’t I felt criminal towards him! 
But when you’re happy, with the tide in your favour, 


you become a coward at once... . 
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“WELL, sir,” he went on, “we were married on her 
eighteenth birthday. It was a long time before Dalton 
became aware of our love. But one day he said to me 
with a very grave look: 

“«Filie has told me, Brune; I forbid it. She’s too 
young, and you’re—too old!’ I was then forty- 
five, my hair as black and thick as a rook’s feathers, 
and I was strong and active. I answered him: 
‘We shall be married within a month!’ We 
parted in anger. It was a May night, and I walked 
out far into the country. Theres no remedy for 
anger, or, indeed, for anything, so fine as walking. 
Once I stopped—it was on a common, without a 
house or light, and the stars shining like jewels. I 
was hot from walking, I could feel the blood boiling 
in my veins—I said to myself: ‘Old, are you?’ 
And I laughed like a fool. It was the thought of 


is 
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losing her—I wished to believe myself angry, but 
really I was afraid; fear and anger in me are very 
much the same. A friend of mine, a bit of a poet, sir, 
once called them ‘the two black wings of self? And 
so they are, so they are! ... The next morning I 
went to Dalton again, and somehow I made him 
yield. I’m not a philosopher, but it has often seemed 
to me that no benefit can come to us in this life with- 
out an equal loss somewhere, but does that stop us? 
No, sir, not often. . 

“We were married on the 30th of June 1876, in 
the parish church. The only people present were 
Dalton, Lucy, and Lucy’s husband—a big, red-faced 
fellow, with blue eyes and a golden beard parted in 
two. It had been arranged that we should spend the 
honeymoon down at their inn on the river. My wife, 
Dalton and I, went to a restaurant for lunch. She was 
dressed in grey, the colour of a pigeon’s feathers.” 
He paused, leaning forward over the crutch handle 
of his stick; trying to conjure up, no doubt, that 
long-ago image of his young bride in her dress “the 
colour of a pigeon’s feathers,” with her blue eyes and 


yellow hair, the little frown between her brows, the 
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firmly shut red lips, opening to speak the words, “For 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and 
in health.” 

“At that time, sir,” he went on suddenly, “I was 
a bit of a dandy. I wore, I remember, a blue frock- 
coat, with white trousers, and a grey top-hat. Even 
now I should always prefer to be well-dressed. . . . 

“We had an excellent lunch, and drank Veuve 
Clicquot, a wine that you cannot get in these days! 
Dalton came with us to the railway-station. I can’t 
bear partings; and yet, they must come. 

“That evening we walked out in the cool under 
the aspen-trees. What should I remember in all my 
life if not that night—the young bullocks snuffling in 
the gateways—the campion flowers all lighted up 
along the hedges—the moon with a halo—bats, too, 
in and out among the stems, and the shadows of the 
cottages as black and soft as that sea down there. 
For a long time we stood on the river-bank beneath 
a lime-tree. The scent of the lime flowers! A man 
can only endure about half his joy; about half 
his sorrow. Lucy and her husband,” he went on, 


presently, “his name was Frank Tor—a man like an 
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old Viking, who ate nothing but milk, bread, and 
fruit—were very good to us! It was like Paradise in 
that inn—though the commissariat, I am bound to 
say, was limited. ‘The sweetbriar grew round our bed- 
room windows; when the breeze blew the leaves 
across the opening—it was like a bath of perfume. 
Eilie grew as brown as a gipsy while we were there. 
I don’t think any man could have loved her more 
than I did. But there were times when my heart 
stood still; it didn’t seem as if she understood how 
much I loved her. One day, I remember, she coaxed 
me to take her camping. We drifted down stream 
all the afternoon, and in the evening pulled into the 
reeds under the willow-boughs and lit a fire for her to 
cook by—though, as a matter of fact, our provisions 
were cooked already—but you know how it is; all 
the romance was in having a real fire. ‘We wont 
pretend,’ she kept saying. While we were eating our 
supper a hare came to our clearing—a big fellow— 
how surprised he looked! ‘The tall hare,’ Eilie 
called him. After that we sat by the ashes and 
watched the shadows, till at last she roamed away 


from me, The time went very slowly; I got up to 
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look for her. It was past sundown, I called and 
called. It was a long time before I found her—and 
she was like a wild thing, hot and flushed, her pretty 
frock torn, her hands and face scratched, her hair 
down, like some beautiful creature of the woods. If one 
loves, a little thing will scare one. I didn’t think she 
had noticed my fright; but when we got back to the 
boat she threw her arms round my neck, and said, ‘I 
won’t ever leave you again!’ 

“Once in the night I woke—a water-hen was cry- 
ing, and in the moonlight a kingfisher flew across. 
The wonder on the river—the wonder of the moon 
and trees, the soft bright mist, the stillness! It was 
like another world, peaceful, enchanted, far holier 
than ours. It seemed like a vision of the thoughts 
that come to one—how seldom! and go if one tries 


sacred!” He was 


to grasp them. Magic—poetry 
silent a minute, then went on in a wistful voice: 
“I looked at her, sleeping like a child, with her hair 
loose, and her lips apart, and I thought: ‘God do 
so to me, if ever I bring her pain!’ How was I to 
understand her? the mystery and innocence of her 


soul!—The river has had all my light and all my 
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darkness, the happiest days, and the hours when I’ve 
despaired; and I like to think of it, for, you know, 
in time bitter memories fade, only the good remain. 

. Yet the good have their own pain, a different 
kind of aching, for we shall never get them back. 
Sir,” he said, turning to me with a faint smile, “it’s no 
use crying over spilt milk. . . . In the neighbourhood 
of Lucy’s inn, the Rose and Maybush—— Can you 
imagine a prettier name? I have been all over the 
world, and nowhere found names so pretty as in the 
English country. There, too, every blade of grass, 
and flower, has a kind of pride about it; knows it 
will be cared for; and all the roads, trees, and cottages, 
seem to be certain that they will live for ever... . 
But I was going to tell you: Half a mile from the inn 
was a quiet old house which we used to call the 
‘Convent’—though I believe it was a farm. We spent 
many afternoons there, trespassing in the orchard— 
Eilie was fond of trespassing; if there were a long 
way round across somebody else’s property, she would 


always take it. We spent our last afternoon in that 


orchard, lying in the long grass. I was reading Childe 
fTarold for the first time 


a wonderful, a memorable 
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poem! I was at that passage—the bull-fight—you 


remember: 


“ ‘Thrice sounds the clarion; lo! the signal falls, 
The din expands, and expectation mute’ 
when suddenly Eilie said: ‘Suppose I were to leave 
off loving you? It was as if someone had struck me 
in the face. I jumped up, and tried to take her in 
my arms, but she slipped away; then she turned, and 
began laughing softly. I laughed too. I don’t know 


why. ... 
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VI. 

“We went back to London the next day; we lived 
quite close to the school, and about five days a week 
Dalton came to dine with us. He would have come 
every day, if he had not been the sort of man who 
refuses to consult his own pleasure. We had more 
pupils than ever. In my leisure I taught my wife to 
fence. I have never seen anyone so lithe and quick; 
or so beautiful as she looked in her fencing-dress, with 
embroidered shoes. 

“I was completely happy. When a man has 
obtained his desire he becomes careless and self- 
satisfied; I was watchful, however, for I knew that 
I was naturally a selfish man. I studied to arrange 
my time and save my money, to give her as much 
pleasure as I could. What she loved best in the 
world just then was riding. I bought a horse for her, 


and in the evenings of the spring and summer we rode 
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together; but when it was too dark to go out late, she 
would ride alone, great distances, sometimes spend 
the whole day in the saddle, and come back so tired 
she could hardly walk upstairs—I can’t say that I 
liked that. It made me nervous, she was so headlong 
—but I didn’t think it right to interfere with her. 
I had a good deal of anxiety about money, for though 
I worked hard and made more than ever, there never 
seemed enough. I was anxious to save—I hoped, of 
course—but we had no child, and this was a trouble 
to me. She grew more beautiful than ever, and I 
think was happy. Has it ever struck you that each 
one of us lives on the edge of a volcano? There is, I 
imagine, no one who has not some affection or interest 
so strong that he counts the rest for nothing, beside it. 
No doubt a man may live his life through without 
discovering that. But some of us——! I am not 
complaining; what is—is.” He pulled the cap lower 
over his eyes, and clutched his hands firmly on the top 
of his stick. He was like a man who rushes his horse 
at some hopeless fence, unwilling to give himself time, 
for fear of craning at the last moment. “In the spring 


of ’78, a new pupil came to me, a young man of 
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twenty-one who was destined for the army. I took a 
fancy to him, and did my best to turn him into a good 
swordsman; but there was a kind of perverse reck- 
lessness in him; for a few minutes one would make a 
great impression, then he would grow utterly careless. 
‘Francis,’ I would say, ‘if I were you I should be 
ashamed.’ ‘Mr. Brune,’ he would answer, ‘why 
should I be ashamed? I didn’t make myself’ God 
knows, I wish to do him justice, he had a heart—one 
day he drove up in a cab, and brought in his poor dog, 
who had been run over, and was dying. For half an 
hour he shut himself up with its body, we could hear 
him sobbing like a child; he came out with his eyes 
all red, and cried: ‘I know where to find the brute 
who drove over him, and off he rushed. He had 
beautiful Italian eyes; a slight figure, not very tall; 
dark hair, a little dark moustache; and his lips were 
always a trifle parted—it was that, and his walk, and 
the way he drooped his eyelids, which gave him a 
peculiar, soft, proud look. I used to tell him that 
hed never make a soldier! ‘Oh!’ hed answer, ‘that'll 
be all right when the time comes!’ He believed in 


a kind of luck that was to do everything for him 
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when the time came. One day he came in as I was 
giving Eilie her lesson. ‘This was the first time they 
saw each other. After that he came more often, and 
sometimes stayed to dinner with us. I won’t deny, 
sir, that I was glad to welcome him; I thought it good 
for Eilie. Can there be anything more odious,” he 
burst out, “than such a self-complacent blindness? 
There are people who say, ‘Poor man, he had such 
faith!’ Faith, sir! Conceit! I was a fool—in this 
world one pays for folly... . 

“The summer came; and one Saturday in early 
June, Eilie, I, and Francis—I won’t tell you his other 
name—went riding. The night had been wet; there 
was no dust, and presently the sun came out—a 
glorious day! We rode a long way. About seven 
o’clock we started back—slowly, for it was still hot, 
and there was all, the cool of night before us. It was 
nine o’clock when we came to Richmond Park. A 
grand place, Richmond Park; and in that half-light 
wonderful, the deer moving so softly, you might have 
thought they were spirits. We were silent too— 
great trees have that effect on me... 


“Who can say when changes come? Like a shift 


le 
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of the wind, the old passes, the new is on you. I am 
telling you now of a change like that. Without a 
sign of warning, Eilie put her horse into a gallop. 
‘What are you doing?’ I shouted. She looked 
back with a smile, then he dashed past me too. A 
hornet might have stung them both: they galloped 
over fallen trees, under low-hanging branches, up hill 
and down. I had to watch that madness! My 
horse was not so fast. I rode like a demon; but fell 
far behind. I am not a man who takes things 
quietly. When I came up with them at last, I could 
not speak for rage. They were riding side by side, 
the reins on the horses’ necks, looking in each other’s 
faces. ‘You should take care,’ I said. ‘Care!’ 
she cried; ‘life is not all taking care!’ My anger 
left me. I dropped behind, as grooms ride behind 
their mistresses. . . . Jealousy! No torture is so cease- 
less or so black. ... In those minutes a hundred 
things came up in me—a hundred memories, true, 
untrue, what do I know? My soul was poisoned. 
I tried to reason with myself. It was absurd to think 
such things! It was unmanly. .. . Even if it were 


true, one should try to be a gentleman! But I found 
A Man of Devon, 10 
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myself laughing; yes, sir, laughing at that word.” 
He spoke faster, as if pouring his heart out not to a 
live listener, but to the night. “I could not sleep 
that night. To lie near her with those thoughts in 
my brain was impossible! I made an excuse, and sat 
up with some papers. The hardest thing in life is to 
see a thing coming and be able to do nothing to 
prevent it. What could I do? Have you noticed 
how people may become utter strangers without a 
word? It only needs a thought. ... The very next 
day she said: ‘I want to go to Lucy’s.” ‘Alone?’ 
‘Yes? I had made up my mind by then that she 
must do just as she wished. Perhaps I acted wrongly; 
I do not know what one ought to do in such a case; 
but before she went I said to her: ‘Eilie, what is it?’ 
‘I don’t know,’ she answered; and I kissed her— 
that was all. ... A month passed; I wrote to her 
nearly every day, and I had short letters from her, 
telling me very little of herself. Dalton was a torture 
to me, for I could not tell him; he had a conviction 
that she was going to become a mother. ‘Ah, Brune!’ 
he said, ‘my poor wife was just like that.’ Life, sir, is 


a somewhat ironical affair! ... He—I find it hard to 
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speak his name—came to the school two or three times 
a week. I used to think I saw a change, a purpose 
growing up through his recklessness; there seemed a 
violence in him as if he chafed against my blade. I 
had a kind of joy in feeling I had the mastery, and 
could toss the iron out of his hand any minute like a 
straw. I was ashamed, and yet I gloried in it. Jealousy 
is a low thing, sir—a low, base thing! When he asked 
me where my wife was, I told him; I was too proud 
to hide it. Soon after that he came no more to the 
school. 

“One morning, when I could bear it no longer, I 
wrote, and said I was coming down. I would not force 
myself on her, but I asked her to meet me in the 
orchard of the old house we called the Convent. I 
asked her to be there at four o’clock. It has always 
been my belief that a man must neither beg anything 
of a woman, nor force anything from her. Women are 
generous—they will give you what they can. I sealed 
my letter, and posted it myself. All the way down I 
kept on saying to myself, ‘She must come—surely she 


will come!’ 
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Vil. 

“I was in high spirits, but the next moment trembled 
like a man with ague. I reached the orchard before 
my time. She was not there. You know what it is 
like to wait? I stood still and listened; I went to 
the point whence I could see farthest; I said to my- 
self, ‘A watched pot never boils; if I don’t look for 
her she will come? I walked up and down with my 
eyes on the ground. The sickness of it! A hundred 
times I took out my watch. Perhaps it was fast, 
perhaps hers was slow—I can’t tell you a thousandth 
part of my hopes and fears. There was a spring of 
water in one corner. I sat beside it, and thought of 
the last time I had been there—and something seemed 
to burst in me. It was five o’clock before I lost all 
hope; there comes a time when you're glad that 
hope is dead, it means rest. ‘That’s over,’ you say, 


‘now I can act? But what was I to do? I lay 
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down with my face to the ground: when one’s in 
trouble, it’s the only thing that helps—something to 
press against and cling to that can’t give way. I lay 
there for two hours, knowing all the time that I 
should play the coward. At seven o’clock I left the 
orchard and went towards the inn; I had broken my 
word, but I felt happy. I should see her—and, sir, 
nothing—nothing seemed to matter beside that. Tor 
was in the garden snipping at his roses. He came 
up, and I could see that he couldn’t look me in the 
face. ‘Where’s my wife?’ I said. He answered, ‘Let’s 
get Lucy.’ I ran indoors. Lucy met me with two 
letters; the first—my own—unopened; and the second, 
this:— 


“<I have left you. You were good to me, but now 
—it is no use. 
“EIIE.’ 


“She told me that a boy had brought a letter for 
my wife the day before, from a young gentleman in 
a boat. When Lucy delivered it she asked, ‘Who is 
he, Miss Eilie? What will Mr. Brune say? My wife 
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looked at her angrily, but gave her no answer—and 
all that day she never spoke. In the evening she was 
gone, leaving this note on the bed... . Lucy cried as 
if her heart would break. I took her by the shoulders 
and put her from the room; I couldn’t bear the noise. 
I sat down and tried to think. While I was sitting 
there Tor came in with a letter. It was written on the 
notepaper of an inn twelve miles up the river; these 


were the words:— 


“<Filie is mine. I am ready to meet you where 


you like.” 


He went on with a painful evenness of speech. 
“When I read those words, I had only one thought— 
to reach them; I ran down to the river, and chose out 
the lightest boat. Just as I was starting, Tor came 
running. ‘You dropped this letter, sir,’ he said. 
‘Two pair of arms are better than one? He came 
into the boat. I took the sculls and I pulled out into 
the stream. I pulled like a madman; and that great 
man, with his bare arms crossed, was like a huge, 


tawny bull sitting there opposite me. Presently he 
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took my place, and I took the rudder lines. I could 
see his chest, covered with hair, heaving up and down, 
it gave me a sort of comfort—it meant that we were 
getting nearer. Then it grew dark, there was no 
moon, I could barely see the bank; there’s something 
in the dark which drives one into oneself. People tell 
you there comes a moment when your nature is 
decided — ‘saved’ or ‘lost’ as they call it— for 
good or evil. That is not true, your self is always 
with you, and cannot be altered; but, sir, I believe 
that in a time of agony one finds out what are the 
things one can do, and what are those one cannot. 
You get to now yourself, that’s all. And so it was 
with me. Every thought and memory and passion was 
so clear and strong! I wanted to kill him. I wanted 
to kill myself. But her—no! We are taught that we 
possess our wives, body and soul, we are brought up 
in that faith, we are commanded to believe it—but 
when I was face to face with it, those words had 
no meaning; that belief, those commands, they were 
without meaning to me, they were—vile. Oh yes, 
I wanted to find comfort in them, I wanted to hold 


on to them—but I couldn’t. You may force a body; 
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how can you force a soul? No, no—cowardly! But 
I wanted to—I wanted to kill him and force her to 
come back to me! And then, suddenly, I felt as if I 
were pressing right on the most secret nerve of my 
heart. I seemed to see her face, white and quivering, 
as if Pd stamped my heel on it. They say this world 
is ruled by force; it may be true—I know I have a 
weak spot in me.... I couldn’t bear it. At last I 
jumped to my feet and shouted out, ‘Turn the boat 
round!’ Tor looked up at me as if I had gone mad. 
And I had gone mad. I seized the boat-hook and 
threatened him; I called him fearful names. ‘Sir,’ he 
said, ‘I don’t take such names from anyone!’ ‘You'll 
take them from me,’ I shouted; ‘turn the boat round, 
you idiot, you hound, you fish!’ ...I have a terrible 
temper, a perfect curse to me. He seemed amazed, 
even frightened; he sat down again suddenly and pulled 
the boat round. I fell on the seat, and hid my 
face. I believe the moon came up; there must have 
been a mist too, for I was as cold as death. In this 
life, sir, we cannot hide our faces—but by degrees the 
pain of wounds grows less. Some will have it that 


such blows are mortal; it is not so, Time is merciful, 
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“In the early morning I went back to London. I 
had fever on me—and was delirious. I daresay I 
should have killed myself if I had not been so used to 
weapons—they and I were too old friends, I suppose 
—I can’t explain. It was a long while before I was 
up and about. Dalton nursed me through it; his 
great heavy moustache had grown quite white. We 
never mentioned her; what was the good? There 
were things to settle of course, the lawyer—this was 
unspeakably distasteful to me. I told him it was to 
be as she wished, but the fellow wou/d come to me, 
with his—there, I don’t want to be unkind. I wished 
him to say it was my fault, but he said—I remember 
his smile now—he said, that was impossible, would 
be seen through, talked of collusion—I don’t understand 
these things, and what’s more, I can’t bear them, they 
are—dirty. 

“Two years later, when I had come back to London, 
after the Russo-Turkish war, I received a letter from 
her. I have it here.” He took an old, yellow sheet of 
paper out of a leathern pocket-book, spread it in his 
fingers, and sat staring at it, For some minutes he did 


not speak. 
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“In the autumn of that same year she died in 
childbirth. He had deserted her. Fortunately for him, 
he was killed on the Indian frontier, that very year. 
If she had lived she would have been thirty-two next 
June; not a great age... . I know I am what they call 
a crank; doctors will tell you that you can’t be cured 
of a bad illness, and be the same man again. If you 
are bent, to force yourself straight must leave you weak 
in another place. I must and will think well of women 
—everything done, and everything said against them 
is a stone on her dead body. Could you sit, and 
listen to it?” As though driven by his own question, 
he rose, and paced up and down. He came back to 
the seat at last. 

“That, sir, is the reason of my behaviour this after- 
noon, and again this evening. You have been so kind, 
I wanted—I wanted to tell you. She had a little 
daughter—Lucy has her now. My friend Dalton is 
dead; there would have been no difficulty about money, 
but, I am sorry to say, that he was swindled—dis- 
gracefully. It fell to me to administer his affairs—he 
never knew it, but he died penniless; he had trusted 
some wretched fellows—had an idea they would make 
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his fortune. As I very soon found, they had ruined 
him. It was impossible to let Lucy—such a dear 
woman—bear that burden. I have tried to make 
provision; but, you see,” he took hold of my sleeve, 
“I, too, have not been fortunate; in fact, it’s diffi- 
cult to save a great deal out of £190 a year; but 
the capital is perfectly safe—and I get £47, 10s. a 
quarter, paid on the nail. I have often been tempted 
to reinvest at a greater rate of interest, but I’ve 
never dared. Anyway, there are no debts—I’ve been 
obliged to make a rule not to buy what I couldn’t 
pay for on the spot.—Now I am really plaguing you— 
but I wanted to tell you—in case—anything should 
happen to me.” He seemed to take a sudden scare, 
stiffened, twisted his moustache, and muttering, “Your 
great kindness! Shall never forget!” turned hurriedly 
away. 

He vanished; his footsteps, and the tap of his stick 
grew fainter and fainter. They died out. He was gone. 
Suddenly I got up and hastened after him. I soon 
stopped—what was there to say? 
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VII. 

Tue following day I was obliged to go to Nice, and 
did not return till midnight. The porter told me that 
Jules le Ferrier had been to see me. The next mor- 
ning, while I was still in bed, the door was opened, 
and Jules appeared. His face was very pale; and the 
moment he stood still drops of perspiration began 
coursing down his cheeks. 

“Georges!” he said, “he is dead. There, there! 
How stupid you look! My man is packing. I have 
half an hour before the train; my evidence shall come 
from Italy. I have done my part, the rest is for you, 
Why did you have that dinner? The Don Quixote! 
The idiot! The poor man! Don’t move! Have 
you a cigar? Listen! When you followed him, I 
followed the other two. My infernal curiosity! 
Can you conceive a greater folly? How fast they 
walked, those two! feeling their cheeks, as if he had 
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struck them both, you know; it was funny. They 
soon saw me, for their eyes were all round about their 
heads; they had the mark of a glove on their cheeks.” 
The colour began to come back into Jules’s face; 
he gesticulated with his cigar and became more 
and more dramatic. “They waited for me. 
‘Tiens!’ said one, ‘this gentleman was with him. 
My friend’s name is M. le Baron de ——. The man 
who struck him was an odd-looking person; kindly 
inform me whether it is possible for my friend to 
meet him? Eh!” commented Jules, “he was 
offensive! Was it for me to give our dignity away? 
‘Perfectly, monsieur!’ I answered. ‘In that case,’ 
he said, ‘please give me his name and address.’... 
I could not remember his name, and as for the address, 
I never knew it! ...I reflected. ‘That, I said, 
‘I am unable to do, for special reasons.’ ‘Aha!’ 
he said, ‘reasons that will prevent our fighting him, 
I suppose?’ ‘On the contrary,’ I said. ‘I will 
convey your request to him; I may mention that I 
have heard he is the best swordsman and pistol- 
shot in Europe. Good night!’ I wished to give 


them something to dream of, you understand... . 
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Patience, my dear! Patience! I was coming to you, 
but I thought I would let them sleep on it—there was 
plenty of time! But yesterday morning I came into 
the Place, and there he was on the bench, with a big 
dog. I declare to you he blushed like a young girl. 
‘Sir’ he said, ‘I was hoping to meet you; last 
evening I made a great disturbance. I took an 
unpardonable liberty-—and he put in my hand an 
envelope. My friend, what do you suppose it 
contained—a pair of gloves! Sefior Don Punctilioso, 
hein? He was the devil, this friend of yours; he 
fascinated me with his gentle eyes and his white 
moustachettes, his humility, his flames—poor man! 
.. . I told him I had been asked to take him a 
challenge. ‘If anything comes of it” I said, ‘make use 
of me!’ ‘Is that so?’ he said. ‘I am most grateful 
for your kind offer. Let me see—it is so long since I 
fought a duel. The sooner it’s over the better. Could 
you arrange to-morrow morning? Weapons? Yes; let 
them choose’... You see, my friend, there was no 
hanging back here; nous voila en train.” 

Jules took out his watch. “I have sixteen minutes. 


It is lucky for you that you were away yesterday, or 
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you would be in my shoes now. I fixed the place, 
right hand of the road to Roquebrune, just by the 
railway cutting, and the time—five-thirty of the 
morning. It was arranged that I should call for him. 
Disgusting hour; I have not been up so early since 
I fought Jacques Tirbaut in ’85. At five o’clock I 
found him ready and drinking tea with rum in it— 
Singular man! he made me have some too, brrr! 
He was shaved, and dressed in that old frock-coat. 
His great dog jumped into the carriage, but he bade 
her get out, took her paws on his shoulders, and 
whispered in her ear some Italian words; a charm, 
hein! and back she went, the tail between the legs. 
We drove slowly, so as not to shake his arm. He was 
more gay than I. All the way he talked to me of you: 
how kind you were! how good you had been to him! 
‘You do not speak of yourself!’ I said. ‘Have you 
no friends, nothing to say? Sometimes an accident 
will happen!’ ‘Oh!’ he answered, ‘there is no 
danger; but if by any chance—well, there is a letter 
in my pocket’ ‘And if you should kill dim?’ I 
said. ‘But I shall not,’ he answered slyly: ‘do 
you think I am going to fire at him? No, no; he 
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is too young” ‘But, I said, ‘I am not going to 


stand that!’ ‘Yes, he replied, ‘I owe him a shot; 
but there is no danger—not the least danger’ We 
had arrived; already they were there. Ah! bah! You 
know the preliminaries, the politeness—this duelling, 
you know, it is absurd, after all. We placed them at 
twenty paces. It is not a bad place. There are pine- 
trees round, and rocks; at that hour it was cool and 
grey as a church. I handed him the pistol. How can 
I describe him to you, standing there, smoothing the 
barrel with his fingers! ‘What a beautiful thing a good 
pistol!’ he said. ‘Only a fool or a madman throws 
away his life,” I said. ‘Certainly, he replied, ‘certainly; 
but there is no danger, and he regarded me, raising 
his moustachette. 

“There they stood then, back to back, with the 
mouths of their pistols to the sky. ‘Un/’ I cried, 
‘deux, tirez!’ They turned, I saw the smoke of 
his shot go straight up like a prayer; his pistol 
dropped. I ran to him. He looked surprised, put 
out his hand, and fell into my arms. He was dead. 
Those fools came running up. ‘What is it?’ cried 


one. I made him a bow. ‘As you see,’ I said; ‘you 
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have made a pretty shot. My friend fired in the air. 
Messieurs, you had better breakfast in Italy? We car- 
ried him to the carriage, and covered him with a rug; 
the others drove for the frontier. I brought him to 
his room. Here is his letter.” Jules stopped; tears 
were running down his face. “He is dead; I have 
closed his eyes. Look here, you know, we are all 
of us cads—it is the rule; but this—this, perhaps, was 
the exception.” And without another word he rushed 
away.... 

Outside the old fellow’s lodging a dismounted 
cocher was standing disconsolate in the sun. “How 
was I to know they were going to fight a duel?” he 
burst out on seeing me. “He had white hair—I call 
you to witness he had white hair. This is bad for me: 
they will ravish my licence. Aha! you will see— 
this is bad for me!” I gave him the slip and found 
my way upstairs. The old fellow was alone, lying on 
the bed, his feet covered with a rug as if he might feel 
cold; his eyes were closed, but in this sleep of death, 
he still had that air of faint surprise. At full length, 
watching the bed intently, Freda lay, as she lay nightly 


when he was really asleep. The shutters were half 
A Man of Devon, Il 
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open; the room still smelt slightly of rum. I stood for 
a long time looking at the face: the little white fans of 
moustache brushed upwards even in death, the hollows 
in his cheeks, the quiet of his figure; he was like some 
old knight. . . . The dog broke the spell.. She sat 
up, and resting her paws on the bed, licked his face. 
I went downstairs—I couldn’t bear to hear her howl. 
This was his letter to me, written in a pointed hand- 


writing: 


“My DEAR Sir,—Should you read this, I shall be 
gone. I am ashamed to trouble you—a man should 
surely manage so as not to give trouble; and yet I be- 
lieve you will not consider me importunate. If, then, 
you will pick up the pieces of an old fellow, I ask you 
to have my sword, the letter enclosed in this, and the 
photograph that stands on the stove buried with me. 
My will and the acknowledgments of my property are 
between the leaves of the Byron in my tin chest; they 
should go to Lucy Tor—address thereon.. Perhaps you 
will do me the honour to retain for yourself any of my 
books that may give you pleasure. In the Pilgrim’s 
Progress you will find some excellent recipes for Turkish 
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coffee, Italian and Spanish dishes, and washing wounds. 
The landlady’s daughter speaks Italian, and she would, 
I know, like to have Freda; the poor dog will miss 
me. I have read of old Indian warriors taking their 
horses and dogs with them to the happy hunting- 
grounds. Freda would’ come—noble animals are 
dogs! She eats once a day—a good large meal—and 
requires much salt. If you have animals of your own, 
sir, don’t forget—all animals require salt. I have 
no debts, thank God! The money in my pockets 
would bury me decently—not that there is any 
danger’ And I am ashamed to weary you with 
details—the least a man can do is not to make a fuss 
—and yet he must be found ready.—Sir, with pro- 


found gratitude, your servant, RoGER Brune.” 


Everything was as he had said. The photograph 
on the stove was that of a young girl of nineteen or 
twenty, dressed in an old-fashioned style, with hair 
gathered backward in a knot. The eyes gazed at you 
with a little frown, the lips were tightly closed; the ex- 


pression of the face was eager, quick, wilful, and, above 


all, young. 
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The tin trunk was scented with dry fragments of 


some herb, the history of which in that trunk man 
knoweth not. . . . There were a few clothes, but very 
few, all older than those he usually wore. Besides 
the Byron and Pilgrim’s Progress were Scott’s Quentin 
Durward, Captain Marryat’s Midshipman Easy, a 
pocket Testament, and a long and frightfully stiff book 
on the art of fortifying towns, much thumbed, and 
bearing date 1863. By far the most interesting 
thing I found, however, was a diary, kept down to 
the preceding Christmas. It was a pathetic document, 
full of calculations of the price of meals; resolutions to 
be careful over this or that; doubts whether he must 
not give up smoking; sentences of fear that Freda had 
not enough to eat. It appeared that he had tried to 
live on ninety pounds a year, and send the other 
hundred pounds home to Lucy for the child; in this 
struggle he was always failing, having to send less 
than the amount—the entries showed that this was a 
nightmare to him. The last words, written on Christ- 
mas Day, were these: “What is the use of writing this, 
since it records nothing but failure!” 


The landlady’s daughter and myself were at the 
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funeral. The same afternoon I went into the concert- 
room, where I had spoken to him first. When I came 
out Freda was lying at the entrance, looking into the 
faces of everyone that passed, and sniffing idly at 
their heels. Close by the landlady’s daughter hovered, 
a biscuit in her hand, and a puzzled, sorry look on her 


face. 


SALVATION OF A FORSYTE. 


SALVATION OF A FORSYTE. 


I. 

SwitHin Forsyte lay in bed. The corners of his 
mouth under his white moustache drooped towards his 
double chin. He panted: 

“My doctor says I’m in a bad way, James.” 

His twin-brother placed his hand behind his ear. 
“I can’t hear you. They tell me I ought to take a 
cure. There’s always a cure wanted for something. 
Emily had a cure.” 

Swithin replied: “You mumble so. I hear my man, 
Adolph. I trained him. . . . You ought to have an ear- 
trumpet. You're getting very shaky, James.” 

There was silence; then James Forsyte, as if 
galvanised, remarked: “I spose you’ve made your 
will. I spose you’ve left your money to the family; 


you’ve nobody else to leave it to. There was 
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Danson died the other day, and left his money to a | 
hospital.” | 
The hairs of Swithin’s white’ moustache bristled. 
“My fool of a doctor told me to make my will,” he 
said, “I hate a fellow who tells you to make your 
will. My appetites good; I ate a partridge last | 
night. Pm all the better for eating. He told me to ’ 
leave off champagne! I eat a good breakfast. I’m 
not eighty. You’re the same age, James. You look 
very shaky.” 
James Forsyte said: “You ought to have another 
opinion. Have Blank; he’s the first man now. I had 
him for Emily; cost me two hundred guineas. He sent 
her to Homburg; that’s the first place now. The Prince 
was there—everybody goes there.” 
Swithin Forsyte answered: “I don’t get any sleep at 
night, now I can’t get out; and I’ve bought a new 
carriage—gave a pot of money for it. D’you ever have > 
bronchitis? They tell me champagne’s dangerous; it’s 
my belief I couldn’t take a better thing.” 
James Forsyte rose. 
“You ought to have another opinion. Emily sent 
her love; she would have come in, but she had to go to 
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Niagara. Everybody goes there; it’s zke place now. 
Rachel goes every morning; she overdoes it—she’ll be 
laid up one of these days. There’s a fancy ball there 
to-night; the Duke gives the prizes.” 

Swithin Forsyte said! angrily: “I can’t get things 
properly cooked here; at the club I get spinach de- 
cently done.” The bed-clothés jerked at the tremor of 
his legs. 

James Forsyte replied: “You must have done well 
with Tintos; you must: have made a lot of money by 
them. Your ground-rents must be falling in, too. You 
must have’ any amount you don’t know what to 
do with.” : He mouthed the words, as if his lips were 
watering. 

Swithin ‘Forsyte glared. “Money!” he said; “my 
doctor’s. bill’s enormous.” 

James Forsyte stretched out a cold, damp hand 
“Good-bye! You ought to have another opinion. I 
can’t keep the horses waiting: they’re a new pair— 
stood me ‘in ‘three hundred. You ought to take care 
of yourself. I shall speak to Blank about you. You 
ought to have him—everybody says he’s the first man. 
Good-bye!” 
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Swithin Forsyte continued to stare at the ceiling. 
He thought: “A poor thing, James! a selfish beggar! 
Must be worth a couple of hundred thousand!” He 
wheezed, meditating on life. . . 

He was ill and lonely. For many years he had 
been lonely, and for four years ill; but as he had 
smoked his first cigar, so he would live his life—stoutly, 
to its predestined end. Every day he was driven to 
the club; sitting forward on the spring cushions of a 
single brougham, his hands on his knees, swaying a 
little, strangely solemn. He ascended the steps into 
that marble hall; the folds of his chin wedged in the 
aperture of his collar; walking squarely with a stick. 
Later he would dine, eating majestically, and savouring 
his food, behind a bottle of champagne set in an ice- 
pail—his waistcoat defended by a napkin, his eyes 
rolling a little or glued in a stare on the waiter. Never 
did he suffer his head or back to droop, for it was not 
distinguished so to do. 

Because he was old and deaf, he spoke to no one; 
and no one spoke to him. The club gossip, an Irish- 
man, said to each new-comer: “Old Forsyte! Look 
at ’um! Must ha’ had something in his life to sour 
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’um!” But Swithin had had nothing in his life to sour 
him. 

For many days now he had lain in bed in a room 
exuding silver, crimson, and electric light, smelling of 
Opoponax and of cigars. The curtains were drawn, 
the firelight gleamed; on a table by his bed were a 
jug of barley-water and the Zimes. He made an 
attempt to read, failed, and fell again to thinking. 
His face with its square chin, looked like a block of 
pale leather bedded in the pillow. It was lonely! A 
woman in the room would have made all the difference! 
Why had he never married? He breathed hard, staring 
frog-like at the ceiling; a memory had come into his 
mind. It was a long time ago—forty odd years—but 


it seemed like yesterday. . . . 


It happened in the year ’51, when he was thirty- 
six, for the first and only time in his life travelling on 
the Continent, with his twin-brother James and a man 
named Traquair. On the way from Germany to 
Venice, he had found himself at the Hétel Goldene 
Alp at Salzburg. It was late August, and weather 
for the gods: sunshine on the walls, and the shadows 
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of the vine-leaves, and at night the moonlight, and 
again on the walls the shadows of the vine-leaves. 
Averse to the suggestions of other people, Swithin 
had refused to visit the Citadel; he had spent the 
day alone in the window of his bedroom, smoking a 
succession of cigars, and disparaging the appearance 
of the passers-by. . After dinner he was driven by 
boredom into the streets. His chest puffed out like 
a pigeon’s, and with something of a pigeon’s cold and 
enquiring eye, he strutted, annoyed at the frequency 
of uniforms, which seemed to him both needless and 
offensive. His spleen rose at this crowd of foreigners, 
who spoke an unintelligible language, wore hair on 
their faces, and smoked bad tobacco. “A queer lot!” 
he thought. The sound of music from a café attracted 
him; he walked in, vaguely moved by a wish for the 
distinction of adventure, without the trouble which 
adventure usually brought with it; spurred too, per- 
haps, by an after-dinner demon. The café was the 
bier-halle of the ’Fifties, with a door at either end, and 
lighted by a large wooden lantern. On a small dais 
three musicians were fiddling. Solitary men, or 


groups, sat at some dozen tables, and the waiters 
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hurried about replenishing glasses; the air was thick 
with smoke. Swithin sat down. “Wine!” he said 
sternly. The astonished waiter brought him wine. 
Swithin pointed to a beer-glass on the table. “Here!” 
he said, with the same ferocity. The waiter poured 
out the wine. “Ah!” thought Swithin, “they can 
understand if they like.” A group of officers close by 
were laughing; Swithin stared at them uneasily. A 
hollow cough sounded almost in his ear. To his left a 
man sat reading, with his elbows on the corners of a 
journal, and his gaunt shoulders raised almost to his 
eyes. He had a thin, long nose, broadening suddenly 
at the nostrils; a black-brown beard, which spread in a 
Savage fan over his chest; what was visible of the face 
was the colour of old parchment. A strange, wild, 
haughty-looking creature! Swithin observed his clothes 
with some displeasure—they were the clothes of a 
journalist or strolling actor. And yet he was impressed. 
This was singular. How could he be impressed by a 
fellow in such clothes! The man reached out a hand, 
covered with black hairs, and took up a tumbler that 
contained a dark-coloured fluid. “Brandy!” thought 
Swithin. The crash of a falling chair startled him— 
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his neighbour had risen. He was of immense height, 
and very thin; his great beard seemed to splash 
away from his mouth; he was glaring at the group of 
officers, and speaking. Swithin made out two words: 
“Hunde! Deutsche Hunde!” “Hounds! Dutch hounds!” 
he thought: “Rather strong!” One of the officers had 
jumped up, and now drew his sword. The tall man 
swung his chair up, and brought it down with a thud. 
Everybody round started up and closed on him. The 
tall man cried out, “To me, Magyars!” 

Swithin grinned. The tall man fighting such odds 
excited his unwilling admiration; he had a momen- 
tary impulse to go to his assistance. “Only get a 
broken nose!” he thought, and looked for a safe 
corner. But at that moment a thrown lemon struck 
him on the jaw. He jumped out of his chair and 
rushed at the officers. The Hungarian, swinging 
his chair, threw him a look of gratitude—Swithin 
glowed with momentary admiration of himself. A 
sword-blade grazed his arm; he felt a sudden dislike 
of the Hungarian. “This is too much,” he thought, 
and, catching up a chair, flung it at the wooden 


lantern. There was a crash—faces and swords 
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vanished. He struck a match, and by the light of it 
bolted for the door. A second later he was in the 


Street. 


A Man of Devon, 
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A voice said in English, “God bless you, brother!” 

Swithin looked round, and saw the tall Hungarian 
holding out his hand. He took it, thinking, “What 
a fool I’ve been!” There was something in the 
Hungarian’s gesture which said, “You are worthy of 
me!” It was annoying, but rather impressive. The 
man seemed even taller than before; there was a cut 
on his cheek, the blood from which was trickling down 
his beard. “You English!” he said. “I saw you stone 
Haynau—I saw you cheer Kossuth. The free blood 
of your people cries out to us.” He looked at Swithin. 
“You are a big man, you have a big soul—and strong, 
how you flung them down! Ha!” Swithin had an im- 
pulse to take to his heels. “My name,” said the 
Hungarian, “is Boleskey. You are my friend.” His 
English was good. 


“Bulsh-kai-ee, Burlsh-kai-ee,” thought Swithin; 
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“what a devil of a name! Mine,” he said sulkily, “is 
Forsyte.” 

The Hungarian repeated it. 

“You've had a nasty jab on the cheek,” said 
Swithin; the sight of the matted beard was making 
him feel sick. The Hungarian put his fingers to his 
cheek, brought them away wet, stared at them, then 
with an indifferent air gathered a wisp of his beard and 
crammed it against the cut. 

“Ugh!” said Swithin. “Here! Take my hand- 
kerchief!” 

The Hungarian bowed. “Thank you!” he said; 
“I couldn’t think of it! Thank you a thousand times!” 

“Take it!” growled Swithin; it seemed to him 
suddenly of the first importance; he thrust the 
handkerchief into the Hungarian’s hand. He felt a 
pain in his arm. “There!” he thought, “I’ve strained 
a muscle.” 

The Hungarian kept muttering, regardless of 
passers-by, “Swine! How you threw them over! Two 
or three cracked heads, anyway—the cowardly swine!” 


“Look here!” said Swithin suddenly; “which is my 


way to the Goldene Alp?” 
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The Hungarian replied, “But you are coming with 
me, for a glass of wine?” 

Swithin looked at the ground. “Not. if I know it!” 
he thought. 

“Ah!” said the Hungarian with dignity, “you do not 
wish for my friendship!” 

“Touchy beggar!” thought Swithin. “Of course,” 
he stammered, “if you put it in that way——” 

The Hungarian bowed, murmuring, “Forgive me!” 

They had not gone a dozen steps before a youth, 
with a beardless face and hollow cheeks, accosted 
them. “For the love of Christ, gentlemen,” he said, 
“help me!” 

“Are you a German?” asked Boleskey. 

“Yes,” said the youth. 

“Then you may rot!” 

“Master, look here!” Tearing open his coat, the 
youth displayed his skin, and a leather belt drawn 
tight round it. Again Swithin felt that desire to take 
to his heels. He was filled with horrid forebodings— 
a sense of perpending intimacy with things such as no 


gentleman had dealings with. 
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The Hungarian crossed himself. “Brother,” he said 
to the youth, “come you in!” 

Swithin looked at them askance, and followed. 
By a dim light they groped their way up some stairs 
into a large room, into which the moon was shining 
through a window bulging over the street. A lamp 
burned low; there was a smell of spirits and tobacco, 
with a faint, peculiar scent, as of rose leaves. In 
one corner stood a cymbal, in another a great pile 
of newspapers. On the wall hung some old-fashioned 
pistols, and a rosary of yellow beads. Everything 
was tidily arranged, but dusty. Near an open fire- 
place was a table with the remains of a meal. The 
ceiling, floor, and walls were all of dark wood. In 
spite of the strange disharmony, the room had a sort 
of refinement. The Hungarian took a bottle out of 
a cupboard and, filling some glasses, handed one to 
Swithin. Swithin put it gingerly to his nose. “You 
never know your luck! Come!” he thought, tilting it 
slowly into his mouth. It was thick, too sweet, but of 
a fine flavour. 

“Brothers!” said the Hungarian, refilling, “your 
healths!” 
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The youth again tossed off his wine. And Swithin 
this time did the same; he pitied this poor devil of a 
youth now. “Come round to-morrow!” he said, “Pll 
give you a shirt or two.” When the youth was gone, 
however, he remembered with relief that he had not 
given his address. 


“Better so,” he reflected. “A humbug, no doubt.” 


“What was that you said to him?” he asked of the 
Hungarian. 

“T said,” answered Boleskey, “‘You have eaten and 
drunk; and now you are my enemy!’” 

“Quite right!” said Swithin, “quite right! A beggar 
is every man’s enemy.” 

“You do not understand,” the Hungarian replied 
politely. “While he was a beggar—I, too, have had 
to beg” (Swithin thought, “Good God! this is aw- 
ful!”), “but now that he is no longer hungry, what 
is he but a German? No Austrian dog soils my 
floors!” 

His nostrils, as it seemed to Swithin, had distended 
in an unpleasant fashion; and a wholly unnecessary 


raucousness invaded his voice. “I am an exile—all 
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of my blood are exiles. Those Godless dogs!” Swithin 
hurriedly assented. 

As he spoke, a face peeped in at the door. 

“Rozsi!” said the Hungarian. A young girl came 
in. She was rather short, with a deliciously round 
figure and a thick fair plait of hair. She smiled, and 
showed her even teeth; her little, bright, wide-set grey 
eyes glanced from one man to the other. Her face 
was round, too, high in the cheek-bones, the colour 
of wild roses, with brows that had a twist-up at the 
corners. With a gesture of alarm, she put her hand 
to her cheek and called, “Margit!” An older girl 
appeared, taller, with fine shoulders, large eyes, a 
pretty mouth, and what Swithin described to himself 
afterwards as a “pudding” nose. Both girls, with 
little cooing sounds, began attending to their father’s 
face. Swithin turned his back to them. His arm 
pained him. 

“This is what comes of interfering,” he thought 
sulkily; “I might have had my neck broken!” Sud- 
denly a soft palm was placed in his, two eyes, half- 
fascinated, half-shy, looked at him; then a voice called, 


“Rozsi!” the door was slammed, he was alone again 
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with. the Hungarian, harassed by a sense of soft dis- 
turbance, 

“Your daughter’s name is Rosy?” he said; “we 
have it in England—from rose, a flower.” 

“Rozsi (Rozgi),” the Hungarian replied; “your Eng- 
lish is a hard tongue, harder than French, German, or 
Czechish, harder than Russian, or Roumanian—I know 
no more.” 

“What?” said Swithin, “six languages?” Privately 
he thought, “He knows how to lie, anyway.” 

“If you lived in a country like mine,” muttered the 
Hungarian, “with all men’s hands against you! A free 
people—dying—but not dead!” 

Swithin could not imagine what he was talking of. 
This man’s face, with its linen bandage, gloomy eyes, 
and great black wisps of beard, his fierce mutterings, 
and hollow cough, were all most unpleasant. He 
seemed to be suffering from some kind of mental dog- 
bite! His emotion indeed appeared so indecent, so un- 
controlled and open, that its obvious sincerity produced 
a sort of awe in Swithin. It was like being forced to 
look into a furnace. Boleskey stopped roaming up and 
down, “You think it’s over?” he said; “I tell you, in 
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the breast of each one of us Magyars there is a hell. 
What is sweeter than life? What is more sacred than 
each breath we draw? Ah! my country!” These words 
were uttered so slowly, with such intense mournfulness, 
that Swithin’s jaw relaxed; he converted the movement 
to a yawn. 

“Tell me,” said Boleskey, “what would you do if 
the French conquered you?” 

Swithin smiled. Then suddenly, as though some- 
thing had hurt him, he grunted, “The ‘Froggies?’ Let 
em try!” 

“Drink!” said Boleskey—‘there is nothing like 
it;” he filled Swithin’s glass. “I will tell you my 
story.” 

Swithin rose hurriedly. “It’s late,” he said. “This 
is good stuff, though; have you much of it?” 

“Tt is the last bottle.” 

“What?” said Swithin; “and you gave it to a 
beggar?” 

“My name is Boleskey-Stefan,” the Hungarian said, 
raising his head; “of the Komorn Boleskeys.” The 
simplicity of this phrase—as who should say: What 


need of further description?—made an impression on 
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Swithin; he stopped to listen. Boleskey’s story went 
on and on, “There were many abuses,” boomed his 
deep voice, “much wrong done—much cowardice. I 
could see clouds gathering—rolling over our plains. 
The Austrian wished to strangle the breath of our 
mouths—to take from us the shadow of our liberty— 
the shadow—all we had. Three years ago—the year 
of ’48, when every man and boy answered the great 
voice—brother, a dog’s life!—to use a pen when all 
of your blood are fighting, but it was decreed for me! 
My son was killed; my brothers taken—and myself was 
thrown out like a dog—I had written out my heart, I 
had written out all the blood that was in my body!” 
He seemed to tower, a gaunt shadow of a man, with 
gloomy, flickering eyes staring at the wall. 

Swithin rose, and stammered, “Much obliged—very 
interesting.” Boleskey made no effort to detain him, 
but continued staring at the wall. “Good night!” said 


Swithin, and stamped heavily downstairs. 
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Wuen at last Swithin reached the Goldene Alp, he 
found his brother and friend standing uneasily at the 
door. Traquair, a prematurely dried-up man, with 
whiskers and a Scotch accent, remarked, “Yere airly, 
man!” Swithin growled something unintelligible, and 
swung up to bed. He discovered a slight cut on 
his arm. He was in a savage temper—the elements 
had conspired to show him things he did not want 
to see; yet now and then a memory of Rozsi, of her 
soft palm in his, a sense of having been stroked and 
flattered, came over him. During breakfast next mor- 
ning his brother and Traquair announced their inten- 
tion of moving on. James Forsyte, indeed, remarked 
that it was no place for a “collector,” since all the 
“old” shops were in the hands of Jews or very grasping 


persons—he had discovered this at once. Swithin 
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pushed his cup aside. ‘‘¥ou may do what you like,” 
he said, “Zm staying here.” 

James Forsyte replied, tumbling over his own words: 
“Why! what do you want to stay here for? Theres 
nothing for you to do here—there’s nothing to see 
here, unless you go up the Citadel, an’ you won’t do 
that.” 

Swithin growled, “Who says so?” Having gratified 
his perversity, he felt in a better temper. He had 
slung his arm in a silk sash, and accounted for it by 
saying he had slipped. Later he went out and 
walked onto the bridge. In the brilliant sunshine 
spires were glistening against the pearly background of 
the hills; the town had a clean, joyous air. Swithin 
glanced at the Citadel and thought, “Looks a strong 
place! Shouldn’t wonder if it were impregnable!” 
And this for some occult reason gave him pleasure. 
It occurred to him suddenly to go and look for the 
Hungarian’s house. 

About noon, after a hunt of two hours, he was 
gazing about him blankly, pale with heat, but more 
obstinate than ever, when a voice above him called, 


“Mister!” He looked up and saw Rozsi. She was 
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leaning her round chin on her round hand, gazing 
down at him with her deep-set, clever eyes. When 
Swithin removed his hat, she clapped her hands. 
Again he had the sense of being admired, caressed. 
With a careless air, that sat grotesquely on his tall 
square person, he walked up to the door; both girls 
stood in the passage. Swithin felt a confused desire 
to speak in some foreign tongue. ‘“Maam’selles,” 
he began, “er—dong jyour—er, your father— père, 
comment?” 

“We also speak English,” said the elder girl; “will 
you come in, please?” 

Swithin swallowed a misgiving, and entered. The 
room had a worn appearance by daylight, as if it had 
always -been the nest of tragic or vivid lives. He sat 
down, and his eyes said: “I am a stranger, but don’t 
try to get the better of me, please—that is impossible.” 
The girls looked at him in silence. Rozsi wore a 
rather short skirt of black stuff, a white shirt, and 
across her shoulders an embroidered yoke; her sister 
was dressed in dark green, with a coral necklace; both 
girls had their hair in plaits. After a minute Rozsi 


touched the sleeve of his hurt arm. 
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“Its nothing!” muttered Swithin. 

“Father fought with a chair, but you had no chair,” 
she said in a wondering voice. 

He doubled the fist of his sound arm and struck a 
blow at space. To his amazement she began to 
laugh. Nettled at this, he put his hand beneath the 
heavy table and lifted it. Rozsi clapped her hands. 
“Ah! now I see—how strong you are!” She made 
him a curtsy and whisked round to the window. He 
found the quick intelligence of her eyes confusing; 
sometimes they seemed to look beyond him at 
something invisible—this, too, confused him. From 
Margit he learned that they had been two years in 
England, where their father had made his living by 
teaching languages; they had now been a year in 
Salzburg. 

“We wait,” suddenly said Rozsi; and Margit, with 
a solemn face, repeated, “We wait.” 

Swithin’s eyes swelled a little with his desire to see 
what they were waiting for. How queer they were, 
with their eyes that gazed beyond him! He looked 
at their figures. “She would pay for dressing,” he 


thought, and he tried to imagine Rozsi in a skirt with 
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proper flounces, a thin waist, and hair drawn back 
over her ears. She would pay for dressing, with that 
supple figure, fluffy hair, and little hands! And 
instantly his own hands, face, and clothes disturbed 
him. He got up, examined the pistols on the wall, 
and felt resentment at the faded, dusty room. “Smells 
like a pot-house!” he thought. He sat down again 


close to Rozsi. 


“Do you love to dance?” she asked; “to dance is 
to live. First you hear the music—how your feet itch! 
It is wonderful! You begin slow, quick—quicker; you 
fly—-you know nothing—your feet are in the air. It is 


wonderful!” 
A slow flush had mounted into Swithin’s face. 


“Ah!” continued Rozsi, her eyes fixed on him, 
“when I am dancing—out there I see the plains—your 
feet go one—two—three—quick, quick, quick, quicker 
—you fly.” 

She stretched herself, a shiver seemed to pass all 
down her, “Margit! dance!” and, to Swithin’s con- 
sternation, the two girls—their hands on each other’s 


shoulders—began shuffling their feet and swaying to 
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and fro. Their heads were thrown back, their eyes 
half-closed; suddenly the step quickened, they swung 
to one side, then to the other, and began whirling round 
in front of him. The sudden fragrance of rose leaves 
enveloped him. Round they flew again. While they 
were still dancing, Boleskey came into the room. He 
caught Swithin by both hands. 

“Brother, welcome! Ah! your arm is hurt! I do 
not forget.” His yellow face and deep-set eyes ex- 
pressed a dignified gratitude. “Let me introduce to 
you my friend Baron Kasteliz.” 

Swithin bowed to a man with a small forehead, 
who had appeared softly, and stood with his gloved 
hands touching his waist. Swithin conceived a sudden 
aversion for this cat-like man. About Boleskey there 
was that which made contempt impossible—the sense 
of comradeship begotten in the fight; the man’s 
height; something lofty and savage in his face; and 
an obscure instinct that it would not pay to show 
distaste; but this Kasteliz, with his neat jaw, low 
brow, and velvety, volcanic look, excited his proper 
English animosity. “Your friends are mine,” mur- 


mured Kasteliz. He spoke with suavity, and hissed 
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his s’s. 


A long, vibrating twang quavered through the 
room. Swithin turned and saw Rozsi sitting at the 
cymbal; the notes rang under the little hammers 
in her hands, incessant, metallic, rising and falling 
with that strange melody. Kasteliz had fixed his 
glowing eyes on her; Boleskey, nodding his head, was 
staring at the floor; Margit, with a pale face, stood like 
a statue. 

“What can they see in it?” thought Swithin; 
“it’s not a tune.” He took up his hat. Rozsi saw 
him and stopped; her lips had parted with a faintly 
dismayed expression. His sense of personal injury 
diminished; he even felt a little sorry for her. She 
jumped up from her seat and twirled round with a 
pout. An inspiration seized on Swithin. “Come and 
dine with me,” he said to Boleskey, “to-morrow— 
the Goldene Alp—bring your friend.” He felt the 
eyes of the whole room on him—the Hungarian’s fine 
eyes; Margit’s wide glance; the narrow, hot gaze of 
Kasteliz; and lastly—Rozsi’s. A glow of satisfaction 
ran down his spine. When he emerged into the 
street he thought gloomily, “Now I’ve done it!” And 
not for some paces did he look round; then, with a 
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forced smile, turned and removed his hat to the faces 


at the window. 


Notwithstanding this moment of gloom, however, he 


was in an exalted state all day, and at dinner kept 
looking at his brother and Traquair enigmatically. 
“What do they know of life?” he thought; “they might 
be here a year and get no farther.” He made jokes, 
and pinned the menu to the waiter’s coat-tails. “I like 
this place,” he said, “I shall spend three weeks here.” 
James, whose lips were on the point of taking in a plum, 


looked at him uneasily. 
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IV. 


On the day of the dinner Swithin suffered a good 
deal. He reflected gloomily on Boleskey’s clothes. 


He had fixed an early hour—there would be fewer 
people to see them. When the time approached 
he attired himself with a certain neat splendour, 
and though his arm was still sore, left off the 
sling. . . . 

Nearly three hours afterwards he left the Goldene 
Alp between his guests. It was sunset, and along the 
river-bank the houses stood out, unsoftened by the 
dusk; the streets were full of people hurrying home. 
Swithin had a hazy vision of empty bottles, of the 
ground before his feet, and the accessibility of all the 
world. Dim recollections of the good things he had 
said, of his brother and Traquair seated in the back- 
ground eating ordinary meals with enquiring, acid 
visages, caused perpetual smiles to break out on his 
13* 
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face, and he steered himself stubbornly, to prove that 
he was a better man than either of his guests. He 
knew, vaguely, that he was going somewhere with an 
object; Rozsi’s face kept dancing before him, like a 
promise. Once or twice he gave Kasteliz a glassy 
stare. Towards Boleskey, on the other hand, he felt 
quite warm, and recalled with admiration the way he 
had set his glass down empty, time after time. “I 
like to see him take his liquor,’ he thought; “the 
fellow’s a gentleman, after all.” 

Boleskey strode on, savagely inattentive to every- 
thing; and Kasteliz had become more like a cat than 
ever. It was nearly dark when they reached a narrow 
street close to the cathedral. They stopped at a door 
held open by an old woman. The change from the 
fresh air to a heated corridor, the noise of the door 
closed behind him, the old woman’s anxious glances, 
sobered Swithin. 

“I tell her,” said Boleskey, “that I reply for you as 
for my son.” 

Swithin was angry. What business had this man to 
reply for him! 

They passed into a large room, crowded with men 
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and women; Swithin noticed that they all looked at 
him. He stared at them in turn—they seemed of all 
classes, some in black coats or silk dresses, others in 
the clothes of workpeople; one man, a cobbler, still 
wore his leather apron, as if he had rushed there 
straight from his work. Laying his hand on Swithin’s 
arm, Boleskey evidently began explaining who he was; 
hands were extended, people beyond reach bowed 
to him. Swithin acknowledged the greetings with a 
stiff motion of his head; then seeing other people 
dropping into seats, he, too, sat down. Someone 
whispered his name—NMargit and Rozsi were just behind 
him. 

“Welcome!” said Margit; but Swithin was looking 
at Rozsi. Her face was so alive and quivering! “What’s 
the excitement all about?” he thought. “How pretty 
she looks!” She blushed, drew in her hands with a 
quick tense movement, and gazed again beyond him 
into the room. “What is it?” thought Swithin; he had 
a longing to lean back and kiss her lips. He tried 
angrily to see what she was seeing in those faces turned 
all one way. 


Boleskey rose to speak, No one moved; not a 
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sound could be heard but the tone of his deep voice. 


On and on he went, fierce and solemn, and with the 


rise of his voice, all those faces—fair or swarthy— 
seemed to be glowing with one and the same feeling. 
Swithin felt the white heat in those faces—it was not 
decent! In that whole speech he only understood 
the one word—“Magyar”—which came again and 
again. He almost dozed off at last. The twang of a 
cymbal woke him. “What?” he thought, “more of 
that infernal music!” Margit, leaning over him, whis- 
pered: “Listen! Racoczy! It is forbidden!” Swithin 
saw that Rozsi was no longer in her seat; it was 
she who was striking those forbidden notes. He 
looked round—everywhere the same unmoving faces, 
the same entrancement, and fierce stillness. The music 
sounded muffled, as if it, too, were bursting its 
heart in silence. Swithin felt within him a touch of 
panic. Was this a den of tigers? The way these 
people listened, the ferocity of their stillness, was 
frightful! . . . He gripped his chair and broke into 
a perspiration; was there no chance to get away? 
“When it stops,” he thought, “there'll be a rush!” 


But there was only greater silence. It flashed across 
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him that any hostile person coming in then would be 

torn to pieces. A woman sobbed. The whole thing 

was beyond words unpleasant. He rose, and edged 

his way furtively towards the doorway. There was a 

cry of “Police!” The whole crowd came pressing after 

him. Swithin would soon have been out, but a little 
è behind he caught sight of Rozsi swept off her feet. 
| Her frightened eyes angered him. “She doesn’t deserve 
it,’ he thought sulkily; “letting all this loose!” and 
forced his way back to her. She clung to him, and a 
fever went stealing through his veins; he butted forward 
at the crowd, holding her tight. When they were out- 
side he let her go. 

“T was afraid,” she said. 

“Afraid!” muttered Swithin; “I should think so.” 
No longer touching her, he felt his grievance re- 
vive. 

“But you are so strong,” she murmured. 

“This is no place for you,” growled Swithin, “I’m 
going to see you home.” 

“Oh!” cried Rozsi; “but papa and—NMargit!” 

“That’s their look-out!” and he hurried her 


away. 
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She slid her hand under his arm; the soft curves 
of her form brushed him gently, each touch only aug- 
mented his ill-humour. He burned with a perverse 
rage, as if all the passions in him were simmering and 
ready to boil over; it was as if a poison were trying to 
work its way out of him, through the layers of his stolid 
flesh. He maintained a dogged silence; Rozsi, too, said 
nothing, but when they reached the door, she drew her 


hand away. 
“You are angry!” she said. 


“Angry,” muttered Swithin; “no! How d’you make 
that out?” He had a torturing desire to kiss 
her. 

“Ves, you are angry,” she repeated; “I wait here 
for papa and Margit.” 

Swithin also waited, wedged against the wall. Once 
or twice, for his sight was sharp, he saw her steal 
a look at him, a beseeching look, and hardened his 
heart with a kind of pleasure. After five minutes 
Boleskey, Margit, and Kasteliz appeared. Seeing 
Rozsi they broke into exclamations of relief, and 
Kasteliz, with a glance at Swithin, put his lips to her 
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hand. Rozsi’s look said, “Wouldn’t you like to do 
that?” Swithin turned short on his heel, and walked 


away, 
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vV. 

Aut night he hardly slept, suffering from fever, for 
the first time in his life. Once he jumped out of bed, 
lighted a candle, and going to the glass, scrutinised 
himself long and anxiously. After this he fell asleep, 
but had frightful dreams. His first thought when he 
woke was, “My liver’s out of order!” and, thrusting 
his head into cold water, he dressed hastily and went 
out. He soon left the house behind. Dew covered 
everything; blackbirds whistled in the bushes; the 
air was fresh and sweet. He had not been up so early 
since he was a boy. Why was he walking through a 
damp wood at this hour of the morning? Something 
intolerable and unfamiliar must have sent him out. 
No fellow in his senses would do such a thing! He 
came to a dead stop, and began unsteadily to walk 
back. Regaining the hotel, he went to bed again, and 


dreamed that in some wild country he was living in 
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a room full of insects, where a housemaid—Rozsi— 
holding a broom, looked at him with mournful eyes. 
There seemed an unexplained need for immediate 
departure; he begged her to forward his things, and 
shake them out carefully before she put them into the 
trunk. He understood that the charge for sending 

e would be twenty-two shillings, thought it a great deal, 
and had the horrors of indecision. “No,” he muttered, 
“pack, and take them myself.” The housemaid turned 
suddenly into a lean creature; and he awoke with a 
sore feeling in his heart. 

His eye fell on his wet boots. The whole thing 
was scaring, and jumping up, he began to throw his 
clothes into his trunks. It was twelve o’clock before 
he went down, and found his brother and Traquair 
still at the table arranging an itinerary; he surprised 
them by saying that he too was coming; and without 

- further explanation set to work to eat. James had 
heard that there were salt-mines in the neighbourhood 
—his proposal was to start, and halt an hour or so on 
the road for their inspection; he said: “Everybody’ll 
ask you if you’ve seen the salt-mines: I shouldn’t like 


to say I hadn’t seen the salt-mines. What’s the good, 
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they’d say, of your going there if you haven’t seen the 
salt-mines?” He wondered, too, if they need fee the 
second waiter—an idle chap! 

A discussion followed; but Swithin ate on glumly, 
conscious that his mind was set on larger affairs. 
Suddenly on the far side of the street Rozsi and her 
sister passed, with little baskets on their arms. He 
started up, and at that moment Rozsi looked round— 
her face was the incarnation of enticement, the chin 
tilted, the lower lip thrust a little forward, her round 
neck curving back over her shoulder. Swithin muttered, 
“Make your own arrangements—leave me out!” and 
hurried from the room, leaving James beside himself 
with interest and alarm. 

When he reached the street, however, the girls had 
disappeared. He hailed a carriage. “Drive!” he 
called to the man, with a flourish of his stick, and as 
soon as the wheels had begun to clatter on the stones 
he leaned back, looking sharply to right and left. He 
soon had to give up thought of finding them, but made 
the coachman turn round and round again. All day 
he drove about, far into the country, and kept urging 
the driver to use greater speed. He was in a strange 
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state of hurry and elation. Finally, he dined at a little 
country inn; and this gave the measure of his dis- 
turbance—the dinner was atrocious. 

Returning late in the evening he found a note 
written by Traquair. “Are you in your senses, man?” 
it asked; “we have no more time to waste idling 
about here. If you want to rejoin us, come on to 
Danielli’s Hotel, Venice.” Swithin chuckled when he 
read it, and feeling frightfully tired, went to bed and 
slept like a log. 
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VI. 

THREE weeks later he was still in Salzburg, no 
longer at the Goldene Alp, but in rooms over a shop 
near the Boleskeys’. He had spent a small fortune in 
the purchase of flowers. Margit would croon over 
them, but Rozsi, with a sober “Many tanks!” as if 
they were her right, would look long at herself in the 
glass, and pin one into her hair. Swithin ceased to 
wonder; he ceased to wonder at anything they did. 
One evening he found Boleskey deep in conversation 
with a pale, dishevelled-looking person. 

“Our friend Mr. Forsyte— Count D——,” said 
Boleskey. 

Swithin experienced a faint, unavoidable emotion; 
but looking at the Count’s trousers, he thought: 
“Doesn’t look much like one!” And with an ironic 
bow to the silent girls, he turned, and took his hat. 
But when he had reached the bottom of the dark stairs 
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he heard footsteps. Rozsi came running down, looked 
out at the door, and put her hands up to her breast as 
if disappointed; suddenly with a quick glance round 
she saw him. Swithin caught her arm. She slipped 
away, and her face seemed to bubble with defiance 
or laughter; she ran up three steps, stopped, looked at 
him across her shoulder, and fled on up the stairs. 
Swithin went out bewildered and annoyed. 

“What was she going to say to me?” he kept 
thinking. During these three weeks he had asked 
himself all sorts of questions: whether he were being 
made a fool of; whether she were in love with him; 
what he was doing there, and sometimes at night, with 
all his candles burning as if he wanted light, the 
breeze blowing on him through the window, his cigar, 
half-smoked, in his hand, he sat, an hour or more, 
staring at the wall. “Enough of this!” he thought 
every morning. Twice he packed fully—once he 
ordered his travelling carriage, but countermanded 
it the following day. What definitely he hoped, 
intended, resolved, he could not have said. He was 
always thinking of Rozsi, he could not read the riddle 


in her face—she held him in a vice, notwithstanding 
> 
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that everything about her threatened the very fetishes 
of his existence. And Boleskey! Whenever he looked 
at him he thought, “If he were only clean?” and 
mechanically fingered his own well-tied cravatte. To 
talk with the fellow, too, was like being forced to look 
at things which had no place in the light of day. 
Freedom, equality, self-sacrifice! 

“Why can’t he settle down at some business,” he 
thought, “instead of all this talk?” Boleskey’s sudden 
diffidences, self-depreciation, fits of despair, irritated 
him. “Morbid beggar!” he would mutter; “thank 
God J haven’t a thin skin.” And proud too! Extra- 
ordinary! An impecunious fellow like that! One even- 
ing, moreover, Boleskey had returned home drunk. 
Swithin had hustled him away into his bedroom, 
helped him to undress, and stayed until he was 
asleep. “Too much of a good thing!” he thought, 
“before his own daughters, too!” It was after this 
that he ordered his travelling carriage. The other 
occasion on which he packed was one evening, when 
not only Boleskey, but Rozsi herself had picked chicken 
bones’ with her fingers. 

Often in the mornings he would go to the Mirabell 
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Garden to smoke his cigar; there, in stolid contempla- 
tion of the statues—rows of half-heroic men carrying 
off half-distressful females—he would spend an hour 
pleasantly, his hat tilted to keep the sun off his nose. 
The day after Rozsi had fled from him on the stairs, 
he came there as usual. It was a morning of blue 
sky and sunlight glowing on the old prim garden, on 
its yew-trees, and serio-comic statues, and walls 
covered with apricots and plums. When Swithin ap- 
proached his usual seat, who should be sitting there but 
Rozsi! 

“Good morning,” he stammered; “you knew this 
was my seat then?” 

Rozsi looked at the ground. “Yes,” she an- 
swered. 

Swithin felt bewildered. “Do you know,” he said, 
“you treat me very funnily?” 

To his surprise Rozsi put her little soft hand down 
and touched his; then, without a word, sprang up 
and rushed away. It took him a minute to recover. 
There were people present; he did not like to run, but 
overtook her on the bridge, and slipped her hand 


beneath his arm. 
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“You shouldn’t have done that,” he said; “you 
shouldn’t have run away from me, you know.” 

Rozsi laughed. Swithin withdrew his arm; a desire 
to shake her seized him. He walked some way before 
he said, “Will you have the goodness to tell me what 
you came to that seat for?” 

Rozsi flashed a look at him. “To-morrow is the 
fête,” she answered. 

Swithin muttered, “Is that all?” 

“Tf you do not take us, we cannot go.” 

“Suppose I refuse,” he said sullenly, “there are 
plenty of others.” 

Rozsi bent her head, scurrying along. “No,” she 
murmured, “if you do not go—I do not wish.” 

Swithin drew her hand back within his arm. How 
round and soft it was! He tried to see her face. 
When she was nearly home he said good-bye, not 
wishing, for some dark reason, to be seen with her. 
He watched till she had disappeared; then slowly 
retraced his steps to the Mirabell Garden. When he 
came to where she had been sitting, he slowly lighted 
his cigar, and for a long time after it was smoked 


out remained there in the silent presence of the statues, 
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VII. 


A crown of people wandered round the booths, 
and Swithin found himself obliged to give the girls his 
arms. “Like a little Cockney clerk!”. he thought. 
His indignation passed unnoticed; they talked, they 
laughed, each sight and sound in all the hurly-burly 
seemed to go straight into their hearts. He eyed them 
ironically—their eager voices, and little coos of sym- 
pathy seemed to him vulgar. In the thick of the 
crowd he slipped his arm out of Margit’s, but, just 
as he thought that he was free, the unwelcome hand 
slid up again. He tried again, but again Margit re- 
appeared, serene, and full of pleasant humour; and his 
failure this time appeared to him in a comic light. 
But when Rozsi leaned across him, the glow of her 
round cheek, her curving lip, the inscrutable grey gleam 


of her eyes, sent a thrill ọf longing through him, He 
14* 
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was obliged to stand by while they parleyed with a 
gipsy, whose matted locks and skinny hands inspired 
him with a not unwarranted disgust. “Folly!” he mut- 
tered, as Rozsi held out her palm. The old woman 
mumbled, and shot a malignant look at him. Rozsi 
drew back her hand, and crossed herself. “Folly!” 
Swithin thought again; and seizing the girls’ arms, he 
hurried them away. 

“What did the old hag say?” he asked. 

Rozsi shook her head. 

“You don’t mean that you believe?” 

Her eyes were full of tears. “The gipsies are wise,” 
she murmured. 

“Come, what did she tell you?” 

This time Rozsi looked hurriedly round, and slipped 
away into the crowd. After a hunt they found her, 
and Swithin, who was scared, growled, “You shouldn’t 
do such things—it’s not respectable.” 

On higher ground, in the centre of a clear space, a 
military band was playing. For the privilege of enter- 
ing this charmed circle Swithin paid three Kronen, 


choosing naturally the best seats. He ordered wine, 
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too, watching Rozsi out of the corner of his eye as he 
poured it out. The protecting tenderness of yesterday 
was all lost in this medley. It was every man for him- 
self, after all! The colour had deepened again in her 
cheeks, she laughed, pouting her lips. Suddenly she 
put her glass aside. “Thank you, very much,” she 


said, “it is enough!” 


Margit, whose pretty mouth was all smiles, cried, 
“Lieber Gott! is it not good—life?” It was not a 
question Swithin could undertake to answer. The 
band began to play a waltz. “Now they will dance. 
Lieber Gott! and are the lights not wonderful?” 
Lamps were flickering beneath the trees like a swarm 
of fireflies. There was a hum as from a gigantic 
beehive. Passers-by lifted their faces, then vanished 
into the crowd; Rozsi stood gazing at them spell- 
bound, as if their very going and coming were a de- 


light. 


The space was soon full of whirling couples. 
Rozsi’s head began to beat time. “O Margit!” she 
whispered. 


Swithin’s face had assumed a solemn, uneasy ex- 
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pression, A man raising his hat, offered his arm to 


Margit. She glanced back across her shoulder to 
reassure Swithin. “It is a friend,” she said. 

Swithin looked at Rozsi—her eyes were bright, her 
lips tremulous.. He slipped his hand along the table 
and touched her fingers. Then she flashed a look at 
him—appeal, reproach, tenderness, all were expressed 
in it. Was she expecting him to dance? Did she 
want to mix with the riffraff there; wish zm to 
make an exhibition of himself in this hurly-burly? 
A voice said, “Good evening!” Before them stood 
Kasteliz, in a dark coat tightly buttoned at the waist. 

“You are not dancing, Rozs? Kozsanony?’’ (Miss 
Rozsi). “Let me, then, have the pleasure.” He held 
out his arm. Swithin stared in front of him. In the 
very act of going she gave him a look that said as 
plain as words: “Will you not?” But for answer he 
turned his eyes away, and when he looked again she 
was gone. He paid the score and made his way into 
the crowd. But as he went she danced by close to 
him, all flushed and panting. She hung back as if to 
stop him, and he caught the glistening of tears. 
Then he lost sight of her again. To be deserted the 
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first minute he was alone with her, and for that 
jackanapes with the small head and the volcanic 
glances! It was too much! And suddenly it occurred 
to him that she was alone with Kasteliz—alone at 
night, and far from home. “Well,” he thought, “what 
do I care?” and shouldered his way on through the 
crowd. It served him right for mixing with such people 
here. He left the fair, but the farther he went, the 
more he nursed his rage, the more heinous seemed her 
offence, the sharper grew his jealousy. “A beggarly 
baron!” was his thought. 

A figure came alongside—it was Boleskey. One 
look showed Swithin his condition. Drunk again! This 
was the last straw! 

Unfortunately Boleskey had recognised him. He 
seemed violently excited. “Where—where are my 
daughters?” he began. 

Swithin brushed past, but Boleskey caught his arm. 
“Listen—brother!” he said; “news of my country! After 
to-morrow——” 

“Keep it to yourself!” growled Swithin, wrenching 
his arm free. He went straight to his lodgings, and, 


lying on the hard sofa of his unlighted sitting-room, 
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gave himself up to bitter thoughts. But in spite of 


all his anger, Rozsi’s supply-moving figure, with its 
pouting lips, and roguish appealing eyes, still haunted 


him. 
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VII. 


NEXT morning there was not a carriage to be had, 
and Swithin was compelled to put off his departure till 
the morrow. The day was grey and misty; he wandered 
about with the strained, enquiring look of a lost dog in 
his eyes. 

Late in the afternoon he went back to his lodgings. 
In a corner of the sitting-room stood Rozsi. The thrill 
of triumph, the sense of appeasement, the emotion, that 
seized on him, crept through to his lips in a faint 
smile. Rozsi made no sound, her face was hidden by 
her hands. And this silence of hers weighed on 
Swithin. She. was forcing him to break it. What was 
behind her hands? His own face was visible! Why 
didn’t she speak? Why was she here? Alone? That 
was not right surely. 

Suddenly Rozsi dropped her hands; her flushed 
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face was quivering—it seemed as though a word, a sign, 
even, might bring a burst of tears. 

He walked over to the window. “I must give her 
time!” he thought; then seized by unreasoning terror 
at this silence, spun round, and caught her by the arms. 
Rozsi held back from him, swayed forward and buried 
her face on his breast... . 

Half an hour later Swithin was pacing up and down 
his room. ‘The scent of rose leaves had not yet died 
away. A glove lay on the floor; he picked it up, and 
for a long time stood weighing it in his hand. All sorts 
of confused thoughts and feelings haunted him. It 
was the purest and least selfish moment of his life, 
this moment after she had yielded. But that pure 
gratitude at her fiery, simple abnegation did not last; 
it was followed by a petty sense of triumph, and by 
uneasiness. He was still weighing the little glove in 
his hand, when he had another visitor. It was 
Kasteliz. 

“What can I do for you?” Swithin asked ironi- 
cally. 

The Hungarian seemed suffering from excitement. 
Why had Swithin left his charges the night before? 
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What excuse had he to make? What sort of conduct 
did he call this? 

Swithin, very like a bull-dog at that moment, an- 
swered: What business was it of his? 

The business of a gentleman! What right had the 
Englishman to pursue a young girl? 

“Pursue?” said Swithin; “you’ve been spying, 
then?” 

“Spying—I—Kasteliz—Maurus Johann—an insult!” 

“Insult!” sneered Swithin; “d’you mean to tell me 
you weren’t in the street just now?” 

Kasteliz answered with a hiss, “If you do not leave 
the city I will make you, with my sword—do you 
understand?” 

“And if you do not leave my room I will throw you 
out of the window!” 

For some minutes Kasteliz spoke in pure Hungarian 
while Swithin waited, with a forced smile and a fixed 
look in his eye. He did not understand Hungarian. 

“If you are still in the city to-morrow evening,” 
said Kasteliz at last in English, “I will spit you in the 
street.” 

Swithin turned to the window and watched his 
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visitor’s retiring back with a queer mixture of amuse- 
ment, stubbornness, and anxiety. “Well,” he thought, 
“I suppose he’ll run me through!” The thought was 
unpleasant; and it kept recurring, but it only served to 
harden his determination. His head was busy with 
plans for seeing Rozsi; his blood on fire with the kisses 


she had given him. 
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IX. 


SWITHIN was long in deciding to go forth next day. 
He had made up his mind not to go to Rozsi till five 
o’clock. “I mustn’t make myself too cheap,” he 
thought. It was a little past that hour when he at 
last sallied out, and with a beating heart walked 
towards Boleskey’s. He looked up at the window, 
more than half expecting to see Rozsi there; but she 
was not, and he noticed with faint surprise that the 
window was not open; the plants, too, outside, 
looked singularly arid. He knocked. No one came. 
He beat a fierce tattoo. At last the door was opened 
by a man with a reddish beard, and one of those sar- 
donic faces only to be seen on shoemakers of Teutonic 
origin. 

“What do you want, making all this noise?” he 


asked in German. 
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Swithin pointed up the stairs. The man grinned, 
and shook his head. 

“I want to go up,” said Swithin. 

The cobbler shrugged his shoulders, and Swithin 
rushed upstairs. The rooms were empty. The 
furniture remained, but all signs of life were gone. 
One of his own bouquets, faded, stood in a glass; 
the ashes of a fire were barely cold; little scraps of 
paper strewed the hearth; already the room smelt 
musty. He went into the bedrooms, and with a 
feeling of stupefaction stood staring at the girls’ 
beds, side by side against the wall. A bit of ribbon 
caught his eye; he picked it up and put it in his 
pocket—it was a piece of evidence that she had once 
existed. By the mirror some pins were dropped 
about; a little powder had been spilled. He looked at 
his own disquiet face, and thought, “I’ve been cheated!” 

The shoemaker’s voice aroused him. “Tausend 
Teufel! Eilen Sie nur! Zeit ist Geld! Kann nich’ 
linger warten!” Slowly he descended. 

“Where have they gone?” asked Swithin painfully. 
“A pound for every English word you speak. A pound!” 


and he made an O with his fingers. 
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The corners of the shoemaker’s lips curled ‘‘Geld/ 
Mf! Eilen Sie nur!” 

But in Swithin a sullen anger had begun to burn. 
“If you don’t tell me,” he said, “it'll be the worse for 
you.” 

“Sind ein komischer Kerl!” remarked the shoe- 
maker. ‘Hier ist meine Frau!” 

A battered-looking woman came hurrying down 
the passage, calling out in German, “Don’t let him 
go!” 

With a snarling sound the shoemaker turned his 
back, and shambled off. 

The woman furtively thrust a letter into Swithin’s 
hand, and furtively waited. 

The letter was from Rozsi. 


“Forgive me”—it ran—“that I leave you and do 
not say good-bye. To-day our father had the call from 
our dear Father-town so long awaited. In two hours 
we are ready. I pray to the Virgin to keep you ever 
safe, and that you do not quite forget me.—Your un- 


forgetting good friend, 


Rozsi,” 
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When Swithin read it his first sensation was that of 


a man sinking in a bog; then his obstinacy stiffened. 
“I won’t be done,” he thought. Taking out a sover- 
eign he tried to make the woman comprehend that 
she could earn it, by telling him where they had gone. 
He got her finally to write the words out in his 
pocket-book, gave her the sovereign, and hurried 
to the Goldene Alp, where there was a waiter who 
spoke English, The translation given him was 
this:— 

“At three o’clock they start in a carriage on the 
road to Linz—they have bad horses—the Herr also 
rides a white horse.” 

Swithin at once hailed a carriage and started at full 
gallop on the road to Linz. Outside the Mirabell 
Garden he caught sight of Kasteliz and grinned at him. 
“Iye sold him anyway,” he thought; “for all their talk, 
they’re no good, these foreigners!” 

His spirits rose, but soon fell again. What chance 
had he of catching them? They had three hours’ 
start! Still, the roads were heavy from the rain of 
the last two nights—they had luggage and bad 


horses; his own were good, his driver bribed—he 
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might overtake them by ten o’clock! But did he 
want to? What a fool he had been not to bring his 
luggage; he would then have had a respectable 
position. What a brute he would look without a 
change of shirt, or anything to shave with! He saw 
himself with horror, all bristly, and in soiled linen. 
People would think him mad. “I’ve given myself away,” 
flashed across him, “what the devil can I say to them?” 
and he stared sullenly at the driver’s back. He read 
Rozsi’s letter again; it had a scent of her. And in the 
growing darkness, jolted by the swinging of the carriage, 
he suffered tortures from his prudence, tortures from his 
passion. 

It grew colder and dark. He turned the collar of 
his coat up to his ears. He had visions of Piccadilly. 
This wild-goose chase appeared suddenly a dangerous, 
unfathomable business. Lights, fellowship, security! 
“Never again!” he brooded; “why won’t they let me 
alone?” But it was not clear whether by “they” he 
meant the conventions, the Boleskeys, his passions, or 
those haunting memories of Rozsi. If he had only had 
a bag with him! What was he going to say? What 
was he going to get by this? He received no answer 
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to these questions. The darkness itself was less obscure 
than his sensations. From time to time he took out 
his watch. At each village the driver made enquiries. 
It was past ten when he stopped the carriage with a 
jerk. The stars were bright as steel, and by the side 
of the road a reedy lake showed in the moonlight. 
Swithin shivered. A man on a horse had halted in the 
centre of the road. “Drive on!” called Swithin, with a 
stolid face. It turned out to be Boleskey, who, on a 
gaunt white horse, looked like some winged creature. 
He stood where he could bar the progress of the car- 
riage, holding out a pistol. 

“Theatrical beggar!” thought Swithin, with a 
nervous smile. He made no sign of recognition. 
Slowly Boleskey brought his lean horse up to the 
carriage. When he saw who was within he showed 
astonishment and joy. 

“You?” he cried, slapping his hand on his attenu- 
ated thigh, and leaning over till his beard touched 
Swithin. “You have come? You followed us?” 

“It seems so,” Swithin grunted out. 

“You throw in your lot with us. Is it possible? 


You—you are a knight-errant then!” 
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“Good God!” said Swithin. Boleskey, flogging his 
dejected steed, cantered forward in the moonlight. He 
came back, bringing an old cloak, which he insisted on 
wrapping round Swithin’s shoulders. He handed him, 
too, a capacious flask. 

“How cold you look!” he said. “Wonderful! 
Wonderful! you English!” His grateful eyes never 
left Swithin for a moment. They had come up to the 
heels of the other carriage now, but Swithin, hunched 
in the cloak, did not try to see what was in front of 
him. To the bottom of his soul he resented the 
Hungarian’s gratitude. He remarked at last, with 
wasted irony: 

“You’re in a hurry, it seems!” 

“If we had wings,” Boleskey answered, “we would 
use them.” 

“Wings!” muttered Swithin thickly; “legs are good 


enough for me.” 
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X. 

ARRIVED at the inn where they were to pass the 
night, Swithin waited, hoping to get into the house 
without a “scene,” but when at last he alighted the 
girls were in the doorway, and Margit greeted him with 
an admiring murmur, in which, however, he seemed to 
detect irony. Rozsi, pale and tremulous, with a half- 
scared look, gave him her hand, and, quickly with- 
drawing it, shrank behind her sister. When they had 
gone up to their room Swithin sought Boleskey. His 
spirits had risen remarkably. “Tell the landlord to get 
us supper,” he said; “we'll crack a bottle to our luck.” 
He hurried on the landlord’s preparations. The window 
of the room faced a wood, so near that he could al- 
most touch the trees. The scent from the pines blew 
in on him. He turned away from that scented dark- 
ness, and began to draw the corks of wine-bottles. 


The sound seemed to conjure up Boleskey. He came 
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in, splashed all over, smelling slightly of stables; soon 
after, Margit appeared, fresh and serene, but Rozsi did 
not come. 

“Where is your sister?” Swithin said. Rozsi, it 
seemed, was tired. “It will do her good to eat,” said 
Swithin. And Boleskey, murmuring, “She must drink 

j to our country,” went out to summon her, Margit fol- 
lowed him, while Swithin cut up a chicken. They 
came back without her. She had “a megrim of the 
spirit.” 

Swithin’s face fell. “Look here!” he said, “PX go 
and try. Don’t wait for me.” 

“Yes,” answered Boleskey, sinking mournfully into 
a chair; “try, brother, try—by all means, try.” 

Swithin walked down the corridor with an odd, 
sweet, sinking sensation in his chest; and tapped on 
Rozsi’s door. In a minute, she peeped forth, with her 
hair loose, and wondering eyes. 

“Rozsi,” he stammered, “what makes you afraid of 
me, now?” 

She stared at him, but did not answer. 

“Why won’t you come?” 


Still she did not speak, but suddenly stretched out 
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to him her bare arm. Swithin pressed his face to it. 
With a shiver, she whispered above him, “I will come,” 
and gently shut the door. 

Swithin stealthily retraced his steps, and paused a 
minute outside the sitting-room to regain his self- 
control. 

The sight of Boleskey with a bottle in his hand 
steadied him. 

“She is coming,” he said. And very soon she did 
come, her thick hair roughly twisted in a plait. 

Swithin sat between the girls; but did not talk, 
for he was really hungry. Boleskey too was silent, 
plunged in gloom; Rozsi was dumb; Margit alone 
chattered. 

“You will come to our Father-town? We shall 
have things to show you. Rozsi, what things we will 
show him!” Rozsi, with a little appealing movement 
of her hands, repeated, “What things we will show 
you!” She seemed suddenly to find her voice, and 
with glowing cheeks, mouths full, and eyes as bright 
as squirrels’, they chattered reminiscences of the 
“dear Father-town,” of “dear friends,” of the “dear 


home.” 
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“A poor place!” Swithin could not help thinking. 
This enthusiasm seemed to him common; but he was 
careful to assume a look of interest, feeding on the 
glances flashed at him from Rozsi’s restless eyes. 

As the wine waned Boleskey grew more and more 
gloomy, but now and then a sort of gleaming flicker 
passed over his face. He rose to his feet at last. 

“Let us not forget,” he said, “that we go perhaps 
to ruin, to death; in the face of all this we go, because 
our country needs—in this there is no credit, neither 
to me nor to you, my daughters; but for this noble 
Englishman, what shall we say? Give thanks to God 
for a great heart. He comes—not for country, not 
for fame, not for money, but to help the weak and the 
oppressed. Let us drink, then, to him; let us drink 
again and again to heroic Forsyte!” In the midst 
of the dead silence, Swithin caught the look of sup- 
pliant mockery in Rozsi’s eyes. He glanced at the 
Hungarian. Was he laughing at him? But Boles- 
key, after drinking up his wine, had sunk again into 
his seat; and there suddenly, to the surprise of all, 
he began to snore. Margit rose and, bending over 


him like a mother, murmured, “He is tired—it is the 
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ride!” She raised him in her strong arms, and 


leaning on her shoulder Boleskey staggered from the 
room. Swithin and Rozsi were left alone. He slid 
his hand towards her hand that lay so close, on the 
rough table-cloth. It seemed to await his touch. 
Something gave way in him, and words came welling 
up; for the moment he forgot himself, forgot every- 
thing but that he was near her. Her head dropped 
on his shoulder, he breathed the perfume of her hair. 
“Good night!” she whispered, and the whisper was 
like a kiss; yet before he could stop her she was gone. 
Her footsteps died away in the passage, but Swithin 
sat gazing intently at a single bright drop of spilt wine 
quivering on the table’s edge. In that moment she, in 
her helplessness and emotion, was all in all to him— 
his life nothing; all the real things—his conventions, 
convictions, training, and himself—all seemed remote, 
behind a mist of passion and strange chivalry. Care- 
fully with a bit of bread he soaked up the bright drop; 
and suddenly he thought, “This is tremendous!” For 
a long time he stood there in the window, close to the 


dark pine-trees. 


Ky 
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XI. 

In the early morning he awoke, full of the discom- 
fort of this strange place and the medley of his dreams. 
Lying, with his nose peeping over the quilt, he was 
visited by a horrible suspicion. When he could bear 
it no longer, he started up in bed. What if it were all 
a plot to get him to marry her? The thought was 
treacherous, and inspired in him a faint disgust. 
Still, ske might be ignorant of it! But was she so 
innocent? What innocent girl would have come to 
his room like that? What innocent girl? Her 
father, who pretended to be caring only for his 
country? It was not probable that any man was 
such a fool; it was all part of the game—a scheming 
rascal! Kasteliz, too—his threats! They intended him 
to marry her! And the horrid idea was strengthened 
by his reverence for marriage. It was the proper, 


the respectable condition; he was genuinely afraid of 
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this other sort of /aison—it was somehow too primi- 
tive! And yet the thought of that marriage made his 
blood run cold. Considering that she had already 
yielded, it would be all the more monstrous! With 
the cold, fatal clearness of the morning light he 
now for the first time saw his position in its full 
bearings. And, like a fish pulled out of water, he 
gasped at what was disclosed. Sullen resentment 
against this attempt to force him settled deep into his 
soul. 

He seated himself on the bed, holding his head in 
his hands, solemnly thinking out what such marriage 
meant. In the first place it meant ridicule, in the 
next place ridicule, in the last place ridicule. She 
would eat chicken bones with her fingers— those 
fingers his lips still burned to kiss. She would dance 
wildly with other men. She would talk of her “dear 
Father-town,” and all the time her eyes would look 
beyond him, somewhere or other into some d—d 
place he knew nothing of. He sprang up and paced 
the room, and for a moment thought he would go 
mad. 

They meant him to marry her! Even she—she 
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meant him to marry her! Her tantalising inscruta- 
bility; her sudden little tendernesses; her quick 
laughter; her swift, burning kisses; even the move- 
ments of her hands; her tears—all were evidence 
against her. Not one of these things that Nature made 
her do counted on her side, but how they fanned 
his longing, his desire, and distress! He went to the 
glass and tried to part his hair with his fingers, but 
being rather thin, it fell into lank streaks. There was 
no comfort to be got from it. He drew his muddy 
boots on. Suddenly he thought, “If I could see her 
alone, I could arrive at some arrangement!” Then, 
with a sense of stupefaction, he made the discovery 
that no arrangement could possibly be made that 
would not be dangerous, even desperate. He seized 
his hat, and, like a rabbit that has been fired at, 
bolted from the room. He plodded along amongst 
the damp woods with his head down, and resentment 
and dismay in his heart. But, as the sun rose, and 
the air grew sweet with pine scent, he slowly regained 
a sort of equability. After all, she had already yielded; 
it was not as if——! And the tramp of his own foot- 


steps lulled him into feeling that it would all come 
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right. “Look at the thing practically,” he thought. 
The faster he walked the firmer became his conviction 
that he could still see it through. He took out his 
watch—it was past seven—he began to hasten back. 
In the yard of the inn his driver was harnessing the 
horses; Swithin went up to him. 

“Who told you to put them in?” he asked. 

The driver answered, ‘‘ Der Herr.’ 

Swithin turned away. “In ten minutes,” he thought, 
“I shall be in that carriage again, with this going 
on in my head! Driving away from England, 
from all Pm used to—driving to—what?” Could 
he face it? Could he face all that he had been 
through that morning; face it day after day, night 
after night? Looking up, he saw Rozsi at her open 
window gazing down at him; never had she looked 
sweeter, more roguish. An inexplicable terror seized 
on him; he ran across the yard and jumped into his 
carriage. “To Salzburg!” he cried; “drive on!” 
And rattling out of the yard without a look behind, 
he flung a sovereign at the hostler. Flying back along 
the road faster even than he had come, with pale 
face, and eyes blank and staring like a pug-dog’s, 
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Swithin spoke no single word; nor, till he had reached 


the door of his lodgings, did he suffer the driver to 


draw rein. 
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XII. 

Towarps evening, five days later, Swithin, yellow 
and travel-worn, was ferried in a gondola to Danielli’s 
Hotel. His brother, who was on the steps, looked at 
him with an apprehensive curiosity. 

“Why, it’s you!” he mumbled. “So you've got 
here safe?” 

“Safe?” growled Swithin. 

James replied, “I thought you wouldn’t leave your 
friends!” Then, with a jerk of suspicion, “You haven’t 
brought your friends?” 

“What friends?” growled Swithin. 

James changed the subject. “You don’t look the 
thing,” he said. 

“Really!” muttered Swithin; “whats that to 
you?” 

He appeared at dinner that night, but fell asleep 


over his coffee. Neither Traquair nor James asked 
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him any further question, nor did they allude to Salz- 
burg; and during the four days which concluded the 
stay in Venice Swithin went about with his head up, 
but his eyes half-closed like a dazed man. Only after 
they had taken ship at Genoa did he show signs of any 
healthy interest in life, when, finding that a man on 
board was perpetually strumming, he locked the piano 
up and pitched the key into the sea. 

That winter in London he behaved much as usual, 
but fits of moroseness would seize on him, during which 
he was not pleasant to approach. 

One evening when he was walking with a friend in 
Piccadilly, a girl coming from a side-street accosted 
him in German. Swithin, after staring at her in 
silence for some seconds, handed her a five-pound 
note, to the great amazement of his friend; nor could 
he himself have explained the meaning of this freak of 
generosity. 

Of Rozsi he never heard again. . . . 


This, then, was the substance of what he remem- 
bered as he lay ill in bed. Stretching out his hand he 


pressed the bell. His valet appeared, crossing the 
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room like a cat: a Swede, who had been with Swithin 
many years; a little man with a dried face and fierce 
moustache, morbidly sharp nerves, and a queer devotion 
to his master. 

Swithin made a feeble gesture. “Adolf,” he said, 
“Im very bad.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Why do you stand there like a cow?” asked 
Swithin; “can’t you see I’m very bad?” 

“Yes, sir!” The valet’s face twitched as though it 
masked the dance of obscure emotions. 

“J shall feel better after dinner. What time is 
it?” 

“Five o'clock.” 

“I thought it was more. The afternoons are very 
long.” 

“Ves, sir!” 

Swithin sighed, as though he had expected the 
consolation of denial. 

“Very likely I shall have a nap. Bring up hot 
water at half-past six and shave me before dinner.” 

The valet moved towards the door. Swithin raised 


himself. 
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“What did Mr. James say to you?” 

“He said you ought to have another doctor; two 
doctors, he said, better than one. He said, also, he 
would look in again on his way home.” 

Swithin grunted, “Umph! What else did he say?” 

“He said you didn’t take care of yourself.” 

Swithin glared. 

“Has anybody else been to see me?” 

The valet turned away his eyes. “Mrs. Thomas 
Forsyte came last Monday fortnight.” 

“How long have I been ill?” 

“Five weeks on Saturday.” 

“Do you think I’m very bad?” 

Adolf’s face was covered suddenly with crow’s- 
feet. “You have no business to ask me question like 
that! I am not paid, sir, to answer question like 
that.” 

Swithin said faintly, “You’re a peppery fool! Open 
a bottle of champagne!” 

Adolf took a bottle of champagne from a cupboard 
and held nippers to it. He fixed his eyes on Swithin. 
“The doctor said——” 


“Open the bottle!” 
A Man of Devon, 
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“Tt is not——’ 
“Open the bottle—or I give you warning.” 


Adolf removed the cork. He wiped a glass ela- 
borately, filled it, and bore it scrupulously to the bed- 
side. Suddenly twirling his moustaches, he wrung his 


hands, and burst out, “It is poison.” 


Swithin grinned faintly. “You foreign fool!” he 


said. “Get out!” 
The valet vanished. 


“He forgot himself!” thought Swithin. Slowly he 
raised the glass, slowly put it back, and sank gasping 


on his pillows. Almost at once he fell asleep. 


He dreamed that he was at his club, sitting after 
dinner in the crowded smoking-room, with its bright 
walls and trefoils of light. It was there that he sat 
every evening, patient, solemn, lonely, and sometimes 
fell asleep, his square, pale old face nodding to one 
side. He dreamed that he was gazing at the picture 
over the fireplace, of an old statesman with a high 
collar, supremely finished face, and sceptical eyebrows 
—the picture, smooth, and reticent as sealing-wax, of 


one who seemed for ever exhaling the narrow wisdom 
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of final judgments. All round him, his fellow-members 
were chattering. Only he himself, the old sick member, 
was silent. If fellows only knew what it was like to sit 
by yourself and feel ill all the time! What they were 
saying he had heard a hundred times. They were 
talking of investments, of cigars, horses, actresses, 
machinery. What was that? A foreign patent for 
cleaning boilers? There was no such thing; boilers 
couldn’t be cleaned, any fool knew that! If an Eng- 
lishman couldn’t clean a boiler, no foreigner could 
clean one. He appealed to the old statesman’s eyes. 
But for once those eyes seemed hesitating, blurred, 
wanting in finality. They vanished. In their place 
were Rozsi’s little deep-set eyes, with their wide and 
far-off look; and as he gazed they seemed to grow as 
bright as steel, and to speak to him. Slowly the whole 
face grew to be there, floating on the dark background 
of the picture; it was pink, aloof, unfathomable, enticing, 
with its fluffy hair and quick lips, just as he had last 
seen it. “Are you looking for something?” she seemed 
to say: “I could show you.” 


“I have everything safe enough,” answered Swithin, 
rything S 


and in his sleep he groaned. 


16* 
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He felt the touch of fingers on his forehead. “I’m 
dreaming,” he thought in his dream. 

She had vanished; and far away, from behind the 
picture, came a sound of footsteps. 

Aloud, in his sleep, Swithin muttered: “I’ve missed 
it.” 

Again he heard the rustling of those light footsteps, 
and close in his ear a sound, like a sob. He awoke; 
the sob was his own. Great drops of perspiration 
stood on his forehead. “What is it?” he thought; 
“what have I lost?” Slowly his mind travelled over 
his investments; he could not think of any single 
one that was unsafe. What was it, then, that he 
had lost? Struggling on his pillows, he clutched the 
wine-glass. His lips touched the wine. “This isn’t 
the ‘Heidsieck!’” he thought angrily, and before the 
reality of that displeasure all the dim vision passed 
away. But as he bent to drink, something snapped, 
and, with a sigh, Swithin Forsyte died above the 
bubbles. . . . 

When James Forsyte came in again on his way 
home, the valet, trembling, took his hat and stick. 


“How’s your master?” 
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“My master is dead, sir!” 

“Dead! He can’t be! I left him safe an hour 
ago!” 

On the bed Swithin’s body was doubled like a sack; 
his hand still grasped the glass. 

James Forsyte paused. “Swithin!” he said, and 
with his hand to his ear he waited for an answer; but 
none came, and slowly in the glass a last bubble rose 


and burst. 


THE SILENCE. 


THE SILENCE. 


i: 

In a car of the Naples express a mining expert was 
diving into a bag for papers. The strong sunlight 
showed the fine wrinkles on his brown face and the 
shabbiness of his short, rough beard. A newspaper 
cutting slipped from his fingers; he picked it up, think- 
ing, “How the dickens did that get in here?” It was 
from a colonial print of three years back; and he sat 
staring, as if in that forlorn slip of yellow paper he had 
encountered some ghost from his past. 

These were the words he read: “We hope that the 
set-back to civilisation, the check to commerce and 
development, in this promising centre of our colony 
may be but temporary; and that capital may again 
come to the rescue. Where one man was successful, 
others should surely not fail? We are convinced that 


it only needs——” , . . And the last words: “For 
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what can be sadder than to see the forest spreading its 
lengthening shadows, like symbols of defeat, over the 
untenanted dwellings of men; and where was once 
the merry chatter of human voices, to pass by in the 
silence——” 

On an afternoon, thirteen years before, he had been 
in the city of London, at one of those emporiums 
where mining experts perch, before fresh flights, like 
sea-gulls on some favourite rock. A clerk said to 
him, “Mr. Scorrier, they are asking for you on the 
telephone—Mr. Hemmings of the New Colliery Com- 
pany.” 

Scorrier took up the wire. “Is that you, Mr. 
Scorrier? I hope you are very well, sir, I am—Hem- 
mings—I am—coming round.” 

In ten minutes he appeared, Christopher Hemmings, 
secretary of the New Colliery Company, known in 
the City—behind his back—as “Down-by-the-starn” 
Hemmings. He grasped Scorrier’s hand—the gesture 
was deferential, yet distinguished. Too handsome, 
too capable, too important, his figure, the cut of his 
iron-grey beard, and his intrusively fine eyes, con- 


veyed a continual courteous invitation to inspect 
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their infallibilities. He stood, like a City “Atlas,” with 
his legs apart, his coat-tails gathered in his hands, a 
whole globe of financial matters deftly balanced on 
his nose. “Look at me!” he seemed to say. “It’s 
heavy, but how easily I carry it. Not the man to let 
it down, sir!” 

“I hope I see you well, Mr. Scorrier,” he began; “I 
have come round about our mine. There is a question 
of a fresh field being opened up—between ourselves, 
not before it’s wanted. I find it difficult to get my 
Board to take a comprehensive view. In short, the 
question is: Are you prepared to go out for us, and 
report on it? The fees will be all right.” His left eye 
closed. “Things have been very—er—dicky; we are 
going to change our superintendent. I have got little 
Pippin—you know little Pippin?” 

Scorrier murmured, with a feeling of vague resent- 
ment, “Oh yes. He’s not a mining man!” 

Hemmings replied, “We think that he will do.” 
“Do you?” thought Scorrier; “that’s good of you!” 

He had not altogether shaken off a worship he had 
had for Pippin—“King” Pippin he was always called, 


when they had been boys at the Camborne Grammar- 
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school. “King” Pippin! the boy with the bright 
colour, very bright hair, bright, subtle, elusive eyes, 
broad shoulders, little stoop in the neck, and a way of 
moving it quickly like a bird; the boy who was always 
at the top of everything, and held his head as if 
looking for something further to be the top of. He 
remembered how one day “King” Pippin had said to 
him in his soft way, “Young Scorrie, I'll do your sums 
for you’; and in answer to his dubious, “Is that all 
right?” had replied, “Of course—I don’t want you to 
get behind that beast Blake, he’s not a Cornishman” 
(the beast Blake was an Irishman not yet twelve). 
He remembered, too, an occasion when “King” Pippin 
with two other boys fought six louts and got a 
licking, and how Pippin sat for half an hour after- 
wards, all bloody, his head in his hands, rocking to 
and fro, and weeping tears of mortification; and how 
the next day he had sneaked off by himself, and, 
attacking the same gang, got frightfully mauled a second 
time. 

Thinking of these things he answered curtly, “When 
shall I start?” 
“Down-by-the-starn” Hemmings replied with a sort 
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of fearful sprightliness: “There’s a good fellow! I will 
send instructions; so glad to see you well.” Conferring 
on Scorrier a look—fine to the verge of vulgarity—he 
withdrew. Scorrier remained seated; heavy with in- 
significance and vague oppression, as if he had drunk 
a tumbler of sweet port. 

A week later, in company with Pippin, he was on 
board a liner. 

The “King” Pippin of his school-days was now a 
man of forty-four. He awakened in Scorrier the un- 
certain wonder with which men look backward at 
their uncomplicated teens; and staggering up and 
down the decks in the long Atlantic roll, he would 
steal glances at his companion, as if he expected to 
find out from them something about himself. Pippin 
had still “King” Pippin’s bright, fine hair, and dazzling 
streaks in his short beard; he had still a bright colour 
and suave voice, and what there were of wrinkles sug- 
gested only subtleties of humour and ironic sympathy. 
From the first, and apparently without negotiation, he had 
his seat at the captain’s table, to which on the second 
day Scorrier too found himself translated, and had to 


sit, as he expressed it ruefully “among the big-wigs.” 
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During the voyage only one incident impressed 
itself on Scorrier’s memory, and that for a disconcert- 
ing reason. In the forecastle were the usual comple- 
ment of emigrants. One evening, leaning across the 
rail to watch them, he felt a touch on his arm; and, 
looking round, saw Pippin’s face and beard quivering 
in the lamplight. “Poor people!” he said. The idea 
flashed on Scorrier that he was like some fine wire 
sound-recording instrument. 

“Suppose he were to snap!” he thought. Impelled 
to justify this fancy, he blurted out, “You’re a nervous 
chap. The way you look at those poor devils!” 

Pippin hustled him along the deck. “Come, come, 
you took me off my guard,” he murmured, with a sly, 
gentle smile, “that’s not fair.” 

He found it a continual source of wonder that 
Pippin, at his age, should cut himself adrift from the 
associations and security of London life to begin a new 
career in a new country with dubious prospect of 
success. “I always heard he was doing well all round,” 
he thought; “thinks he’ll better himself, perhaps. He’s 
a true Cornishman.” 


The morning of arrival at the mines was grey and 
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cheerless; a cloud of smoke, beaten down by drizzle, 
clung above the forest; the wooden houses straggled 
dismally in the unkempt semblance of a street, against 
a background of endless, silent woods. An air of 
blank discouragement brooded over everything; cranes 
jutted idly over empty trucks; the long jetty oozed 
black slime; miners with listless faces stood in the rain; 
dogs fought under their very legs. On the way to the 
hotel they met no one busy or serene except a Chinee 
who was polishing a dish-cover. 

The late superintendent, a cowed man, regaled them 
at lunch with his forebodings; his attitude toward the 
situation was like the food, which was greasy and un- 
inspiring. Alone together once more, the two new- 
comers eyed each other sadly. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Pippin. “We must change all 
this, Scorrier; it will never do to go back beaten. I 
shall not go back beaten; you will have to carry me 
on my shield;” and slyly, “Too heavy, eh? Poor 
fellow!” Then for a long time he was silent, moving 
his lips as if adding up the cost. Suddenly he sighed, 
and grasping Scorrier’s arm, said: “Dull, aren’t I? 


What will you do? Put me in your report, ‘New 
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Superintendent—sad, dull dog—not a word to throw 
at a cat?” And as if the new task were too much 
for him, he sank back in thought. The last words he 
said to Scorrier that night were: “Very silent here. 
It’s hard to believe one’s here for life. But I feel I 
am. Mustn’t be a coward, though!” and brushing 
his forehead, as though to clear from it a cobweb of 
faint thoughts, he hurried off. 

Scorrier stayed on the veranda smoking. The 
rain had ceased, a few stars were burning dimly; 
even above the squalor of the township the scent of 
the forests, the interminable forests, brooded. There 
sprang into his mind the memory of a picture from 
one of his children’s fairy books—the picture of a little 
bearded man on tiptoe, with poised head and a great 
sword, slashing at the castle of a giant. It reminded 
him of Pippin. And suddenly, even to Scorrier— 


whose existence was one long encounter with strange 


places—the unseen presence of those woods, their 
heavy, healthy scent, the little sounds, like squeaks 
from tiny toys, issuing out of the gloomy silence, 
seemed intolerable, to be shunned, from the mere 


instinct of self-preservation. He thought of the 
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evening he had spent in the bosom of “Down-by-the- 
starn” Hemmings’ family, receiving his last instruc- 
tions—the security of that suburban villa, its dis- 
couraging gentility; the superior acidity of the Miss 
Hemmings; the noble names of large contractors, 
of company promoters, of a peer, dragged with the 
lightness of gun-carriages across the conversation; 
the autocracy of Hemmings, rasped up here and there, 
by some domestic contradiction. It was all so nice 
and safe—as if the whole thing had been fastened to 
an anchor sunk beneath the pink cabbages of the 
drawing-room carpet! Hemmings, seeing him off 
the premises, had said with secrecy, “Little Pippin will 
have a good thing. We shall make his salary £——. 
ha!” 


Scorrier shook the ashes from his pipe. “Salary!” 


He'll be a great man—quite a king. Ha 


he thought, straining his ears; “I wouldn’t take the 
place for five thousand pounds a year. And yet it’s 
a fine country,” and with ironic violence he repeated, 
“a dashed fine country!” 

Ten days later, having finished his report on the 
new mine, he stood on the jetty waiting to go aboard 


the steamer for home. 
A Man of Devon, 17 
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“God bless you!” said Pippin. “Tell them they 
needn’t be afraid; and sometimes when you’re at home 


think of me, eh?” 


Scorrier, scrambling on board, had a confused 


memory of tears in his eyes, and a convulsive hand- 


shake. 
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Ir was eight years before the wheels of life carried 
Scorrier back to that disenchanted spot, and this time 
not on the business of the New Colliery Company. He 
went for another company with a mine some thirty 
miles away. Before starting, however, he visited Hem- 
mings. The secretary was surrounded by pigeon-holes 
and finer than ever; Scorrier blinked in the full 
radiance of his courtesy. A little man with eyebrows 
full of questions, and a grizzled beard, was seated in an 
armchair by the fire. 

“You know Mr. Booker,” said Hemmings—“one of 
my directors. This is Mr. Scorrier, sir—who went out 
for us.” 

These sentences were murmured in a way suggestive 


of their uncommon value. The director uncrossed his 


legs, and bowed. Scorrier also bowed, and Hemmings, 


7" 
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leaning back, slowly developed the full resources of his 
waistcoat. 

“So you are going out again, Scorrier, for the other 
side? I tell Mr. Scorrier, sir, that he is going out for 
the enemy. Don’t find them a mine as good as you 
found us, there’s a good man.” 

The little director asked explosively, “See our last 
dividend? Twenty per cent.; eh, what?” 

Hemmings moved a finger, as if reproving his 
director. “I will not disguise from you,” he murmured, 
“that there is friction between us and—the enemy; you 
know our position too well—just a little too well, eh? 
‘A nod’s as good as a wink.’” 

His diplomatic eyes flattered Scorrier, who passed 
a hand over his brow—and said, “Of course.” 

“Pippin doesn’t hit it off with them. Between 
ourselves, he’s a leetle too big for his boots. You 
know what it is when a man in his position gets a 
sudden rise!” 

Scorrier caught himself searching on the floor for a 
sight of Hemmings’ boots; he raised his eyes guiltily. 
The secretary continued, “We don’t hear from him quite 


as often as we should like, in fact.” 
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To his own surprise Scorrier murmured, “It’s a 
silent place!” 

The secretary smiled. “Very good! Mr. Scorrier 
says, sir, it’s a silent place; ha—ha! I call that very 
good!” But suddenly a secret irritation seemed to 
bubble in him; he burst forth almost violently: 
“He’s no business to let it affect him; now, has 
he? I put it to you, Mr. Scorrier, I put it to you, 
sir!” 

But Scorrier made no reply, and soon after took 
his leave: he had been asked to convey a friendly hint 
to Pippin that more frequent letters would be welcomed. 
Standing in the shadow of the Royal Exchange, waiting 
to thread his way across, he thought, “So you must 
have noise, must you—you’ve got some here, and to 
spare... .” 

On his arrival in the new world he wired to Pippin 
asking if he might stay with him on the way up 
country, and received the answer, “Be sure and 
come.” 

A week later he arrived (there was now a railway) 
and found Pippin waiting for him in a phaeton. 


Scorrier would not have known the place again; 
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there was a glitter over everything, as if someone 
had touched it with a wand. The tracks had given 


place to roads, running firm, straight, and black be- 
tween the trees under brilliant sunshine; the wooden 
houses were all painted; out in the gleaming harbour 
amongst the green of islands lay three steamers, each 
with a fleet of busy boats; and here and- there a tiny 
yacht floated, like a sea-bird on the water. Pippin 
drove his long-tailed horses furiously; his eyes brimmed 
with subtle kindness, as if according Scorrier a con- 
tinual welcome. During the two days of his stay 
Scorrier never lost that sense of glamour. He had 
every opportunity for observing the grip Pippin had 
over everything. The wooden doors and walls of his 
bungalow kept out no sounds. He listened to inter- 
views between his host and all kinds and conditions 
of men. The voices of the visitors would rise at first 
—angry, discontented, matter-of-fact, with nasal twang, 
or guttural drawl; then would come the soft patter 
of the superintendent’s feet crossing and recrossing 
the room. Then a pause, the sound of hard breath- 
ing, and quick questions—the visitor’s voice again, 


again the patter, and Pippin’s ingratiating but decisive 
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murmurs. Presently out would come the visitor 
with an expression on his face which Scorrier soon 
began to know by heart, a kind of pleased, puzzled, 
helpless look, which seemed to say, “I’ve been done, 
I know—TI'll give it to myself when I’m round the 
corner.” 

Pippin was full of wistful questions about “home.” 
He wanted to talk of music, pictures, plays, of how 
London looked, what new streets there were, and, 
above all, whether Scorrier had been lately in the West 
Country. He talked of getting leave next winter, asked 
whether Scorrier thought they would “put up with 
him at home;” then, with the agitation which had 
alarmed Scorrier before, he added: “Ah! but I’m not 
fit for home now. One gets spoiled; it’s big and silent 
here. What should I go back to? I don’t seem to 
realise.” 

Scorrier thought of Hemmings. “’Tis a bit cramped 
there, certainly,” he muttered. 

Pippin went on as if divining his thoughts. “I sup- 
pose our friend Hemmings would call me foolish; he’s 
above the little weaknesses of imagination, eh? Yes; 


it’s silent here. Sometimes in the evening I would give 
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my head for somebody to talk to—Hemmings would 
never give his head for anything, I think. But all the 
same, I couldn’t face them at home. Spoiled!” And 
slyly he murmured, “What would the Board say if they 
could hear that?” 

Scorrier blurted out, “To tell you the truth, they 
complain a little of zot hearing from you.” 

Pippin put out a hand, as if to push something 
away. “Let them try the life here!” he broke out; 
“it’s like sitting on a live volcano—what with our friends, 
‘the enemy,’ over there; the men; the American com- 
petition. I keep it going, Scorrier, but at what a cost 
—at what a cost!” 

“But surely—letters?” 

Pippin only answered, “I try—I try!” 

Scorrier felt with remorse and wonder that he had 
spoken the truth. The following day he left for his in- 
spection, and while in the camp of “the enemy” much 
was the talk he heard of Pippin. 

“Why!” said his host, the superintendent, a little 
man with a face somewhat like an owl’s, “d’you know 
the name they’ve given him down in the capital— 


‘the King’—good, eh? Hes made them ‘sit up’ 
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all along this coast. I like him well enough—good- 
hearted man, shocking nervous; but my people down 
there can’t stand him at any price. Sir, he runs this 
colony. You’d think butter wouldn’t melt in that 
mouth of his; but he always gets his way; that’s 
what riles ’em so; that and the success he’s making 
of his mine. It puzzles me; you’d think he’d only be 
too glad of a quiet life, a man with his nerves. 
But no, he’s never happy unless he’s fighting, some- 
thing where he’s got a chance to score a victory. I 
won’t say he likes it, but, by Jove, it seems he’s 
got to do it. Now that’s funny! Pll tell you one 
thing, though—shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he 
broke down some day; and I'll tell you another,” 
he added darkly, “he’s sailing very near the wind, 
with those large contracts that he makes. I wouldn’t 
care to take his risks. Just let them have a strike, 
or something that shuts them down for a spell— 
and mark my words, sir—it’ll be all u-p with them. 
But,” he concluded confidentially, “I wish I had his 
hold on the men; it’s a great thing in this country. 
Not like home, where you can go round a corner and 


get another gang. You have to make the best you 
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can out of the lot you have; you won’t get another 


man for love or money without you ship him a few 


hundred miles.” And with a frown he waved his arm 
over the forests to indicate the barrenness of the 
land. 


THE SILENCE. 
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SCORRIER finished his inspection and went on a 
shooting trip into the forest. His host met him on his 
return. “Just look at this!” he said, holding out a 
telegram. “Awful, isn’t it?” His face expressed a 
profound commiseration, almost ludicrously mixed with 
the ashamed contentment that men experience at the 
misfortunes of an enemy. 

The telegram, dated the day before, ran thus: 
“Frightful explosion New Colliery this morning, great 
loss of life feared.” 

Scorrier had the bewildered thought, “Pippin will 
want me now.” 

He took leave of his host, who called after him, 
“You’d better wait for a steamer! It’s a beastly 
drive!” 

Scorrier shook his head. All night, jolting along a 
rough track cut through the forest, he thought of 
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Pippin. The other miseries of this calamity at 
present left him cold; he barely thought of the 
smothered men; but Pippin’s struggle, his lonely 
struggle with this hydra-headed monster, touched 
him very nearly. He fell asleep and dreamed of 
watching Pippin slowly strangled by a snake; the 
agonised, kindly, ironic face peeping out between two 
gleaming coils was so horribly real, that he awoke. 
It was the moment before dawn: pitch-black branches 
barred the sky; with every jolt of the wheels 
the gleams from the lamps danced, fantastic and 
intrusive, round ferns and tree-stems, into the cold 
heart of the forest. For an hour or more Scorrier 
tried to feign sleep, and hide from the stillness, and 
overmastering gloom of these great woods. Then 
softly a whisper of noises stole forth, a stir of light, 
and the whole slow radiance of the morning glory. 
But it brought no warmth; and Scorrier wrapped him- 
self closer in his cloak, feeling as though old age had 
touched him. 

Close on noon he reached the township. Glamour 
seemed still to hover over it. He drove on to the 


mine. The winding-engine was turning, the pulley at 
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the top of the head-gear whizzing round; nothing 
looked unusual. “Some mistake!” he thought. He 
drove to the mine buildings, alighted, and climbed to 
the shaft head. Instead of the usual rumbling of the 
trolleys, the rattle of coal discharged over the screens, 
there was silence. Close by, Pippin himself was stand- 
ing, smirched with dirt. The cage, coming swift and 
silent from below, shot open its doors with a sharp 
rattle. Scorrier bent forward to look. There lay a 
dead man, with a smile on his face. 

“How many?” he whispered. 

Pippin answered, “Eighty-four brought up—forty- 
seven still below,” and entered the man’s name in a 
pocket-book. 

An older man was taken out next; he too was 
smiling—there had been vouchsafed to him, it seemed, 
a taste of more than earthly joy. The sight of those 
strange smiles affected Scorrier more than all the 
anguish or despair he had seen scored on the faces of 
other dead men. He asked an old miner how long 
Pippin had been at work. 

“Thirty hours. Yesterday he wer’ below; we had 


to nigh carry mun up at last. Hes for goin’ down 
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again, but the chaps won’t lower mun;” the old man 


gave a sigh. “I’m waiting for my boy to come up, 


kain? 


Scorrier waited too—there was fascination about 
those dead, smiling faces. The rescuing of these 
men who would never again breathe went on and on. 
Scorrier grew sleepy in the sun. The old miner woke 
him, saying: “Rummy stuff this here choke-damp; 
see, they all dies drunk!” The very next to be 
brought up was the chief engineer. Scorrier had 
known him quite well, one of those Scotsmen who are 
born at the age of forty and remain so all their lives. 
His face—the only one that wore no smile—seemed 
grieving that duty had deprived it of that last 
luxury. With wide eyes and drawn lips he had died 


protesting. 


Late in the afternoon the old miner touched 
Scorrier’s arm, and said, “There he is—there’s my 
boy!” And he departed slowly, wheeling the body on 


a trolley. 


As the sun set, the gang below came up. No 


further search was possible till the fumes had cleared. 
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Scorrier heard one man say, “There’s some we'll never 
get; they’ve had sure burial.” 

Another answered him, “’Tis a gude enough bag for 
me!” They passed him, the whites of their eyes gleam- 
ing out of faces black as ink. 

Pippin drove him home at a furious pace, not utter- 
ing a single word. As they turned into the main street, 
a young woman starting out before the horses obliged 
Pippin to pull up. The glance he bent on Scorrier 
was ludicrously prescient of suffering. The woman 
asked for her husband. Several times they were 
stopped thus by women asking for their husbands or 
sons. “This is what I have to go through,” Pippin 
whispered. 

When they had eaten, he said to Scorrier: “It was 
kind of you to come and stand by me! They take 
me for a god, poor creature that I am. But shall I 
ever get the men down again? Their nerve’s shaken. 
I wish I were one of those poor lads, to die with a 
smile like that!” 

Scorrier felt the futility of his presence. On Pippin 
alone must be the heat and burden. Would he 


stand under it, or would the whole thing come 
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crashing to the ground? He urged him again and 


again to rest, but Pippin only gave him one of his 
queer smiles. “You don’t know how strong I am!” 


he said. 


THE SILENCE, 


IV. 
He himself slept heavily; and, waking at dawn, went 
down. Pippin was still at his desk; his pen had dropped; 
he was asleep. The ink was wet; Scorrier’s eye caught 


the opening words: 


“GENTLEMEN, — Since this happened I have not 


depi uE 


He stole away again with a sense of indignation 
that no one could be dragged in to share that fight. 
The London Board-room rose before his mind. He 
imagined the portentous gravity of Hemmings; his 
face and voice and manner conveying the impression 
that he alone could save the situation; the six 
directors, all men of commonsense and certainly 
humane, seated behind large turret-shaped inkpots; 


the concern and irritation in their voices, asking how 
A Man of Devon. 18 
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it could have happened; their comments: “An awful 
thing!” “I suppose Pippin is doing the best he can!” 
“Wire him on no account to leave the mine idle!” 
“Poor devils!” “A fund? Of course, what ought 
we to give?” He had a strong conviction that nothing 
of all this would disturb the commonsense with which 
they would go home and eat their mutton. A good 
thing too; the less it was taken to heart the better! 
But Scorrier felt angry. The fight was so unfair! 
A fellow all nerves—with not a soul to help him! 
Well, it was his own look-out! He had chosen to 
centre it all in himself, to make himself its very soul. 
If he gave way now, the ship must go down!. By a thin 
thread, Scorrier’s hero-worship still held. “Man against 
nature,” he thought, “I back the man.” The struggle 
in which he was so powerless to give aid, became in- 
tensely personal to him, as if he had engaged his own 
good faith therein. 

The next day they went down again to the pit- 
head; and Scorrier himself descended. The fumes had 
almost cleared, but there were some places which would 
never be reached. At the end of the day all but four 
bodies had been recovered. “In the day o’ judgment,” 
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a miner said, “they four’ll come out of here.” Those 
unclaimed bodies haunted Scorrier. He came on sen- 
tences of writing, where men waiting to be suffocated 
had written down their feelings. In one place, the hour, 
the word “Sleepy,” and a signature. In another, “A, F. 
—done for.” When he came up at last Pippin was still 
waiting, pocket-book in hand; they again departed at a 
furious pace. 

Two days later Scorrier, visiting the shaft, found 
its neighbourhood deserted—not a living thing of 
any sort was there except one Chinaman poking his 
stick into the rubbish. Pippin was away down the 
coast engaging an engineer; and on his return, 
Scorrier had not the heart to tell him of the desertion. 
He was spared the effort, for Pippin said, “Don’t be 
afraid—you’ve got bad news? The men have gone on 
strike.” 

Scorrier sighed. “Lock, stock, and barrel.” 
“I thought so—see what I have here!” He put 


before Scorrier a telegram: 


“At all costs keep working—fatal to stop—manage 


this somehow.—HEMMINGs.” 


18* 
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Breathing quickly, he added, “As if I didn’t know! 
a little hard!” 


“What’s to be done?” asked Scorrier. 


‘Manage this somehow’ 


“You see I am commanded!” Pippin answered 
bitterly. “And they're quite right; we must keep work- 
ing—our contracts! Now Pm down—not a soul will 
spare me!” 

The miners’ meeting was held the following day on 
the outskirts of the town. Pippin had cleared the 
place to make a public recreation-ground—a sort of 
feather in the company’s cap; it was now to be the 
spot whereon should be decided the question of the 
company’s life or death. 

The sky to the west was crossed by a single line of 
cloud like a bar of beaten gold; tree shadows crept 
towards the groups of men; the evening savour, that 
strong fragrance of the forest, sweetened the air. The 
miners stood all round amongst the burnt tree-stumps, 
cowed and sullen. They looked incapable of move- 
ment or expression. It was this dumb paralysis that 
frightened Scorrier. He watched Pippin speaking from 
his phaeton, the butt of all those sullen, restless eyes. 
Would he last out? Would the wires hold? It was 
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like the finish of a race. He caught a baffled look 
on Pippin’s face, as if he despaired of piercing that 
terrible paralysis. The men’s eyes had begun to 
wander. “He’s lost his hold,” thought Scorrier; “it’s 
all up!” 

A miner close beside him muttered, “Look out!” 

Pippin was leaning forward, his voice had risen, the 
words fell like a whiplash on the faces of the crowd: 
“You sha’n’t throw me over; do you think Pll give up 
all Pve done for you? T’ll make you the first power in 
the colony! Are you turning tail at the first shot? 
You're a set of cowards, my lads!” 

Each man round Scorrier was listening with a dif- 
ferent motion of the hands—one rubbed them, one 
clenched them, another moved his closed fist, as if 
stabbing someone in the back. A grisly-bearded, beetle- 
browed, twinkling-eyed old Cornishman muttered, “A’hm 


not troublin’ about that.” It seemed almost as if 


Pippin’s object was to get the men to kill him; they 


had gathered closer, crouching for a rush. Suddenly 
Pippin’s voice dropped to a whisper: “I’m disgraced! 
Men, are you going back on me?” 

The old miner next Scorrier called out suddenly: 
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“Anny that’s Cornishmen here to stand by the super- 
intendent?” A group drew together, and with murmurs 
and gesticulation the meeting broke up. 

In the evening a deputation came to visit Pippin; 
and all night long their voices and the superintendent's 
footsteps could be heard. In the morning, Pippin 
went early to the mine. Before supper the deputa- 
tion came again; and again Scorrier had to listen 
hour after hour to the sound of voices and footsteps 
till he fell asleep. Just before dawn he was awakened 


by a light. Pippin stood at his bedside. “The men 


go down to-morrow,” he said: “What did I tell you? 


Carry me home on my shield, eh?” 


In a week the mine was in full work. 
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V. 
Two years later, Scorrier heard once more of 
Pippin. A note from Hemmings reached him asking if 
he could make it convenient to attend their Board 
meeting the following Thursday. He arrived rather 
before the appointed time. The secretary received 
him, and, in answer to enquiry, said, “Thank you, we 
are doing well—between ourselves, we are doing very 
well.” 

“And Pippin?” 

The secretary frowned. “Ah, Pippin! We asked 
you to come on his account. Pippin is giving us a lot 
of trouble. We have not had a single line from him 
for just two years!” He spoke with such a sense of 
personal grievance that Scorrier felt quite sorry for him. 
“Not a single line,” said Hemmings, “since that ex- 
plosion—you were there at the time, I remember! It 


makes it very awkward; I call it personal to me.” 
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“But how——” Scorrier began. 
“We get—telegrams. He writes to no one, not 
even to his family. And why? Just tell me why? 
We hear of him; he’s a great nob out there. No- 
thing’s done in the colony without his finger being in 
the pie. He turned out the last Government because 
they wouldn’t grant us an extension for our railway— 
shows he can’t be a fool. Besides, look at our balance- 
sheet!” 

It turned out that the question on which Scorrier’s 
opinion was desired was, whether Hemmings should 
be sent out to see what was the matter with the super- 
intendent. During the discussion which ensued, he was 
an unwilling listener to strictures on Pippin’s silence. 
“The explosion,” he muttered at last, “a very trying 
time!” 

Mr. Booker pounced on him. “A very trying time! 
So it was—to all of us. But what excuse is that— 
now, Mr. Scorrier, what excuse is that?” 

Scorrier was obliged to admit that it was none. 

“Business is business—eh, what?” 

Scorrier, gazing round that neat Board-room, 
nodded. A deaf director, who had not spoken for 
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some months, said with sudden fierceness, “It’s dis- 
graceful!” He was obviously letting off the fume 
of long-unuttered disapprovals. One perfectly neat, 
benevolent old fellow, however, who had kept his 
hat on, and had a single vice—that of coming to the 
Board-room with a brown paper parcel tied up with 
string—murmured, “We must make all allowances,” 
and started an anecdote about his youth. He was 
gently called to order by his secretary. Scorrier was 
asked for his opinion. He looked at Hemmings. “My 
importance is concerned,” was written all over the 
secretary’s face. Moved by an impulse of loyalty to 
Pippin, Scorrier answered, as if it were all settled, 
“Well, let me know when you are starting, Hemmings 
—I should like the trip myself.” 

As he was going out, the chairman, old Jolyon 
Forsyte, with a grave, twinkling look at Hemmings, 
took him aside. “Glad to hear you say that about 
going too, Mr. Scorrier; we must be careful—Pippin’s 
such a good fellow, and so sensitive; and our friend 
there—a bit heavy in the hand, um?” 

Scorrier did in fact go out with Hemmings. The 
secretary was sea-sick, and his prostration, dignified but 
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noisy, remained a memory for ever; it was sonorous 
and fine—the prostration of superiority; and the 
way in which he spoke of it, taking casual acquaint- 
ances into the caves of his experience, was truly in- 
teresting. 

Pippin came down to the capital to escort them, 
provided for their comforts as if they had been 
royalty, and had a special train to take them to the 
mines. 

He was a little stouter, brighter of colour, greyer 
of beard, more nervous perhaps in voice and breath- 
ing. His manner to Hemmings was full of flattering 
courtesy; but his sly, ironical glances played on the 
secretary’s armour like a fountain on a hippopotamus. 
To Scorrier, however, he could not show enough affec- 
tion. 

The first evening, when Hemmings had gone to his 
room, he jumped up like a boy out of school. “So 
I’m going to get a wigging,” he said; “I suppose I 
deserve it; but if you knew—if you on/y knew!... 
Out here they’ve nicknamed me ‘the King’—they say 
I rule the colony. It’s myself that I can’t rule;” and 


with a sudden burst of passion such as Scorrier had 
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never seen in him: “Why did they send this man here? 
What can he know about the things that I’ve been 
through?” In a moment he calmed down again. 
“There! this is very stupid; worrying you like this!” 
and with a long, kind look into Scorrier’s face, he 
hustled him off to bed. 

Pippin did not break out again, though fire seemed 
to smoulder behind the bars of his courteous irony. 
Intuition of danger had evidently smitten Hemmings, 
for he made no allusion to the object of his visit. 
There were moments when Scorrier’s commonsense sided 
with Hemmings—these were moments when the secre- 
tary was not present. 

“After all,’ he told himself, “it’s a little thing to 
ask—one letter a month. I never heard of such a 
case.” It was wonderful indeed how they stood it! 
It showed how much they valued Pippin! What 
was the matter with him? What was the nature of 
his trouble? One glimpse Scorrier had when even 
Hemmings, as he phrased it, received “quite a turn,” 
It was during a drive back from the most outlying of 
the company’s trial mines, eight miles through the 


forest. The track led through a belt of trees blackened 
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by a forest fire. Pippin was driving. The secretary 


seated beside him wore an expression of faint alarm, 
such as Pippin’s driving was warranted to evoke from 
almost any face. The sky had darkened strangely, 
but pale streaks of light, coming from one knew not 
where, filtered through the trees. No breath was 
stirring; the wheels and horses’ hoofs made no 
sound on the deep fern mould. All around, the 
burnt tree-trunks, leafless and jagged, rose like 
withered giants, the passages between them were 
black, the sky black, and black the silence. No one 
spoke, and literally the only sound was Pippin’s 
breathing. What was it that was so terrifying? 
Scorrier had a feeling of entombment; that nobody 
could help him; the feeling of being face to face 
with nature; a sensation as if all the comfort and 
security of words and rules had dropped away from 
him. And—nothing happened. They reached home 
and dined. 

During dinner he had again that old remembrance 
of a little man chopping at a castle with his sword. 
It came at a moment when Pippin had raised his hand 


with the carving-knife grasped in it to answer some 
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remark of Hemmings’ about the future of the 


company. The optimism in his uplifted chin, the 
Strenuous energy in his whispering voice, gave Scorrier 
a more vivid glimpse of Pippin’s nature than he had 
perhaps ever had before. This new country, where 
nothing but himself could help a man—that was the 
castle! No wonder Pippin was impatient of control, no 
wonder he was out of hand, no wonder he was silent— 
chopping away at that! And suddenly he thought, 
“Yes, and all the time one knows, Nature must beat 
him in the end!” 

That very evening Hemmings delivered himself of 
his reproof. He had sat unusually silent; Scorrier, in- 
deed, had thought him a little drunk, so portentous 
was his gravity; suddenly, however, he rose. It was 
hard on a man, he said, in his position, with a Board 
(he spoke as of a family of small children), to be kept 
so short of information. He was actually compelled 
to use his imagination to answer the shareholders’ 
questions. This was painful and humiliating; he 
had never heard of any secretary having to use his 
imagination! He went further—it was insulting! 


He had grown grey in the service of the company. 
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Mr. Scorrier would bear him out when he said he had 
a position to maintain—his name in the City was a 
high one; and, by George! he was going to keep it 
a high one; he would allow nobody to drag it in the 
dust—that ought clearly to be understood. His 
directors felt they were being treated like children; 
however that might be, it was absurd to suppose that 
he (Hemmings) could be treated like a child! ... 
The secretary paused; his eyes seemed to bully the 
room. 


“If there were no London office,’ murmured Pippin, 


“the shareholders would get the same dividends.” 

Hemmings gasped. “Come!” he said, “this is 
monstrous!” 

“What help did I get from London when I first 
came here? What help have I ever had?” 

Hemmings swayed, recovered, and with a forced 
smile replied that, if this were true, he had been 
standing on his head for years; he did not believe the 
attitude possible for such a length of time; personally 
he would have thought that he too had had a little 
something to say to the company’s position, but no 


matter! ... His irony was crushing. ... It was pos- 
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sible that Mr. Pippin hoped to reverse the existing 
laws of the universe with regard to limited companies; 
he would merely say that he must not begin with a 
company of which he (Hemmings) happened to be 
secretary. Mr. Scorrier had hinted at excuses; for 
his part, with the best intentions in the world, he had 
great difficulty in seeing them. He would go further 
—he did not see them! The explosion! ... Pippin 
Shrank so visibly that Hemmings seemed troubled by 
a suspicion that he had gone too far. 

“We know,” he said, “that it was trying for you——” 

“Trying!” burst out Pippin. 

“No one can say,” Hemmings resumed soothingly, 
“that we have not dealt. liberally.” Pippin made a 
motion of the head. “We think we have a good 
superintendent; I go further, an excellent superinten- 
dent. What I say is: Let’s be pleasant! I am not 
making an unreasonable request!” He ended on a 
fitting note of jocularity; and, as if by consent, all 
three withdrew, each to his own room, without another 
word. 

In the course of the next day Pippin said to Scorrier, 


“It seems I have been very wicked. I must try to do 
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better;” and with a touch of bitter humour, “They are 
kind enough to think me a good superintendent, you 
see! After'that I must try hard.” 

Scorrier broke in, “No man could have done so 
much for them;” and, carried away by an impulse to 
put things absolutely straight, went on: “But, after all, 
a letter now and then—what does it amount to?” 

Pippin besieged him with a subtle glance. “You 
too?” he said—*“I must indeed have been a wicked 
man!” and turned away. 

Scorrier felt as if he had been guilty of brutality; 
sorry for Pippin, angry with himself; angry with 
Pippin, sorry for himself. He earnestly desired to 
see the back of Hemmings. The secretary gratified 
the wish a few days later, departing by steamer with 
ponderous expressions of regard and the assurance of 
his goodwill. 

Pippin gave vent to no outburst of relief, maintain- 
ing a courteous silence, making only one allusion to his 
late guest, in answer to a remark of Scorrier: 

“Ah! don’t tempt me! mustn’t speak behind his 
back.” 
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VI. 
A montu passed, and Scorrier still remained Pippin’s 
guest. As each mail-day approached he experienced 
a queer suppressed excitement. On one of these 
occasions Pippin had withdrawn to his room; and 
when Scorrier went to fetch him to dinner he found 
him with his head leaning on his hands, amid a 
perfect litter of torn paper. He looked up at 
Scorrier. 

“I can’t do it,” he said, “I feel such a hypocrite; 
I can’t put myself into leading-strings again. Why 
should I ask these people, when I’ve settled everything 
already? If it were a vital matter they wouldn’t 
want to hear—they’d simply wire, ‘Manage this some- 
how!” 

Scorrier said nothing, but thought privately, “This 
is a mad business!” What was a letter? Why make 


a fuss about a letter? The approach of mail-day 
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seemed like a nightmare to the superintendent; he 
became feverishly nervous like a man under a spell; 
and, when the mail had gone, behaved like a respited 
criminal. And this had been going on two years! 
Ever since that explosion. Why, it was mono- 
mania! 

One day, a month after Hemmings’ departure, 
Pippin rose early from dinner; his face was flushed, he 
had been drinking wine. “I won’t be beaten this time,” 
he said, as he passed Scorrier. The latter could hear 
him writing in the next room, and looked in presently 
to say that he was going for a walk. Pippin gave him 
a kindly nod. 

It was a cool, still evening: innumerable stars 
swarmed in clusters over the forests, forming bright 
hieroglyphics in the middle heavens, showering over 
the dark harbour into the sea. Scorrier walked slowly. 


A weight seemed lifted from his mind, so entangled 


had he become in that uncanny silence. At last 
Pippin had broken through the spell. To get that 
letter sent would be the laying of a phantom, the 
rehabilitation of commonsense. Now that this silence 


was in the throes of being broken, he felt curiously 
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tender towards Pippin, without the hero-worship of 
old days, but with a queer protective feeling. After 
all, he was different from other men. In spite of his 
feverish, tenacious energy, in spite of his ironic humour, 
there was something of the woman in him! And as for 
this silence, this horror of control—all geniuses had 
“bees in their bonnets,” and Pippin was a genius in his 
way! 

He looked back at the town. Brilliantly lighted, it 
had a thriving air—difficult to believe of the place he 
remembered ten years back; the sounds of drinking, 


gambling, laughter, and dancing floated to his ears, 


“Quite a city!” he thought. With this queer elation 
on him he walked slowly back along the street, for- 
getting that he was simply an oldish mining expert, 
with a look of shabbiness, such as clings to men who 
are always travelling, as if their “nap” were for ever 
being rubbed off. And he thought of Pippin, creator of 
this glory. 

He had passed the boundaries of the town, and had 
entered the forest. A feeling of discouragement in- 
stantly beset him. The scents and silence, after the 


festive cries and odours of the town, were undefinably 
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oppressive. Notwithstanding, he walked a long time, 
saying to himself that he would give the letter every 
chance. At last, when he thought that Pippin must 
have finished, he went back to the house. 

Pippin had finished. His forehead rested on the 
table, his arms hung at his sides; he was stone-dead! 
His face wore a smile, and by his side lay an empty 
laudanum bottle. 

The letter, closely, beautifully written, lay before 
him. It was a fine document, clear, masterly, detailed, 
nothing slurred, nothing concealed, nothing omitted; 
a complete review of the company’s position; it ended 
with the words: “Your humble servant, RICHARD 
Pippin.” 

Scorrier took possession of it. He dimly understood 
that with those last words a wire had snapped. The 
border-line had been overpassed; the point reached 
where that sense of proportion, which alone makes 
life possible, is lost. He was certain that at the 
moment of his death Pippin could have discussed 
bimetallism, or any intellectual problem, except the 
one problem of his own heart; ¢ha/, for some mysteri- 


ous reason, had been too much for him. His death 
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had been the work of a moment of supreme revolt— 
a single instant of madness on a single subject! He 
found on the blotting-paper, scrawled across the 


impress of the signature, “Can’t stand it!” The com- 
pletion of that letter had been to him a struggle 
ungraspable by Scorrier. Slavery? defeat? a viola- 


tion of Nature? the death of justice? It were better 
not to think of it! Pippin could have told—but 
he would never speak again. Nature, at whom, un- 
aided, he had dealt so many blows, had taken her 


revenge! ... 


In the night Scorrier stole down, and, with an ashamed 
face, cut off a lock of the fine grey hair. “His daughter 
might like it!” he thought. . . . 


He waited till Pippin was buried, then, with the 
letter in his pocket, started for England. 


He arrived at Liverpool on a Thursday morning, 
and travelling to town, drove straight to the office of 
the company. The Board were sitting. Pippin’s suc- 
cessor was already being interviewed. He passed out 
as Scorrier came in, a middle-aged man with a large, 
red beard, and a foxy, compromising face. He also 
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was a Cornishman. Scorrier wished him luck with a 
very heavy heart. 

As an unsentimental man, who had a proper horror 
of emotion, whose living depended on his good sense, 
to look back on that interview with the Board was 
painful. It had excited in him a rage of which he 
was now heartily ashamed. Old Jolyon Forsyte, the 
chairman, was not there for once, guessing perhaps 
that the Board’s view of this death would be too small 
for him; and little Mr. Booker sat in his place. 
Everyone had risen, shaken hands with Scorrier, 
and expressed themselves indebted for his coming. 
Scorrier placed Pippin’s letter on the table, and gravely 
the secretary read out to his Board the last words 
of their superintendent. When he had finished, a 
director said, “That’s not the letter of a madman!” 
Another answered, “Mad as a hatter; nobody but a 
madman would have thrown up such a post.” Scorrier 
suddenly withdrew. He heard Hemmings calling after 
him. ‘“Aren’t you well, Mr. Scorrier? arewt you well, 


sir?” 


He shouted back, “Quite sane, I thank you.” . . . 
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The Naples “express” rolled round the outskirts 


of the town. Vesuvius shone in the sun, uncrowned 


by smoke. But even as Scorrier looked, a white 


puff went soaring up. It was the footnote to his 
memories. 
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Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion 1 v. — 
Emma 1v. 
“Autobiography of Lutfullah,” 
Author of: vide E. B. Eastwick. 
Avebury, Lord: wide Sir John 
Lubbock. 
Bagot, Richard. 
A Roman Mystery 2 v. — Casting of Nets 
2 v. — The Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. — Love’s Proxy rv. ~ 
The Passport 2 v. — Temptation 2v. — 
The Lakes of Northern Italy 1 v. — An- 
thony Cuthbert 2 v. 
Baring-Gould, S. 
Mebalah 1 v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 


Barker, Lady: v. Lady Broome. 
Barrett, Frank. 


The Smuggler’s Secret 1 v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v, 


g 


Franklin 


Complete List. 


Barrie, J. M. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy 1 v. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird x v. 


“Bayle’s Romance, Miss,” Au- 
thor of: wide W. Fraser Rae. 


Baynes, Rev. Robert H. 
Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred Songs 
rv. 


Beaconsfield, Lord: vide Dis- 
raeli. 


Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt), 
Thornicroft’s Model 2 v. 
Bell, Currer (Charlotte Bronté— 
Mrs. Nicholls), + 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
2 v. — The Professor 1v. 
Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 
+ 1848, and Anne,: T 1849, 
Bronté). 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 
Bellamy, Edward (Am.), ; 1898. 
Looking Backward 1 v. 


Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.), 
St. Simon’s Niece 2 v. 

Bennett, Arnold. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel x v. — The 
Gates of Wrath 1 v. — A Great Man 1 v. 
— Sacred and Profane Love 1 v.— Whom 
God hath joined 1 v. — The Ghost 1 v. — 
The Grim Smile of the Five Towns 1 v. — 
Buried Alive 1 v. — The Old Wives’ Tale 
2 v. — The Glimpse t v. j 

Bennett, A. & Phillpotts, Eden: 

vide Eden Phillpotts. 


Benson, E. F. 

Dodo 1 v. — The Rubicon r v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop rv. — The Book of Months 1 v. 
— The Relentless City r v. — Mammon 
& Co. 2 v. — The Challoners x v. — An 
Act in a Backwater r v. — The Image in 
the Sand 2 v. — The Angel of Pain 2 v. 
— Paul 2 v. — The House of Defence 2 v. 
— Sheaves 2 v. — The Climber 2 v.— The 
Blotting Book 1 v.— A Reaping 1 v. 
Benson, Robert Hugh. 

The Necromancers 1 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901. 
The Revolt of Man 1 vy. — Dorothy 
Forster 2v. — Children of Gibeon 2v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v.— 
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Katharine Regina 1 v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 
—The Inner House x v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul’s 2 v. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 v. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. 1 v.— 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2v. — A Fountain 
Sealed rv. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation x v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 


Besant, Sir Walter, + 1901, & 


James Rice, + 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2v. — By Celia’s Arbour 


2v. 

Betham - Edwards, M. 

The Sylvestres 1 v, — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled 1 v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes 1 v. — Disarmed r v. — Doctor 
iow 1 v.— Pearla x v. — Next of Kin 

Janted 1 v.— The Parting of the Ways 
x v.— For One and the World 1 v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
1v.— France of To-day 1 v.— Two Aunts 
and a Nephew 1 v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions 1 v. — The Curb of Honour 1 v. — 
France of To-day (Second Serirs) tv. —A 
Romance of Dijon 1 v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte 1 v.— A Storm-Rent Sky r v. — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest 1 v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875—1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship r v. — Mock Beggars’ Hall 1 v. — 
East of Paris ır v.—A Humble Lover 1 v.— 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. 1 v.— Martha 
Rose, Teacher 1 v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 

In the Midst of Life 1 v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C. 

Potsherds 1 v. 

Bisland, E.: v. Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gérlach 
(Collection of German Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 

Black, William, + 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 v. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny 1 v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other 
Stories z v. — Madcap Violet 2 v, — 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v.— 
Macleod of Dare 2 v.— White Wings 
2v.— Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretch 
1 v.— Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; ‘The 
Pupil of Aurelius x v.—Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. —Judith Shakespeare 
2v.—The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. r v.—White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v.—In Far Lochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 2v.— Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v.— The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales 1 v. —Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v.— Briseis 2 v.— Wild Eelin 2v. 


“Black-Box Murder, the,” 


Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder x v. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 


t 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 v.— Perlycross 2 v. 


“Blackwood.” 

Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood” (First Serres) 
1v.— Tales from ‘* Blackwood”? (Second 
Series) tv. 

Blagden, Isa, + 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding 1 v. 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 

guerite Gardiner), 7 1849. 

Meredith x vy. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre r v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Bloomfield, Baroness. 
Reminiscences. of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2v. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 
Lady Audley’s Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2v. — Eleanor’s Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont’s Legacy 2 v, — Henry Dun- 


bar 2 v.— The Doctor’s Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Clod 2v. — Sir Jasper’s Tenant 
2v. — The Lady's Mile2v. — RupertGod- 


a a, 
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win 2 v.—Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v.— Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton’s Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3v. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
2v.— AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men’s Shoes 
2 v.— Joshua Haggard’s Daughter 2 v. — 
Weaversand Weft 1 v.— In Great Waters, 
and other Tales 1 v.—An Open Verdict 
3v-— Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
—The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2v. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount Royal 
2v. — The Golden Calf 2 v, — Flower and 
Weed 1 v, — Phantom Fortune 3 v.— 
Under the Red Flag 1 v. — Ishmael 3 v, 
— Wyllard’s Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County r v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v.— The Fatal Three 
2 v.— The Day will come 2 v, — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2v.— Thou art the Man 2v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. 1 v. — Sons of Fire 
2v. — London Pride 2 v, — Rough Justice 
2v.—In High Places 2 v, — His Darling 
Sin 1 v.— The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2v.— The Rose of Life 2 vy. — Dead Love 
has Chains r v. — During Her Majesty's 
Pleasure 1 v. 


Brassey, Lady, 7 1887. 
A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v, — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v.—In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

“Bread-Winners, the,” Author 

of (Am.). 

The Bread-Winners x v. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 


Brock, Rev, William, f 1875. 


Sir Henry Havelock, K. C., B. 1 v. 


Brontë, Charlotte: víde Currer 
Bell. j 


Bronté, Emily & Anne: vide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 


Brooks, Shirley, + 1874. 

The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3Y. 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 
Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
tv. — A Year’s Housekeeping in South 


Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore—Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories 1 v. 


Broughton, Rhoda. 
Cometh up as a Flower r v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v.— Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
x v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor. 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
I v. — Beginner x v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina 1 v. — 
The Game and the Candle 1 v. — Foes in 
Law ı v. — Lavinia 1 v. — Mamma 1 v. 


Broughton; Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland (Am.). 
A Widower Indeed 1 v. 


Brown, John, + 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers 1 v. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
+ 1861. 


A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. — Aurora Leigh 1 v. 


Browning, Robert, 7 1889, 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the “Cachalot” 2v. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) x v, — Eugene 
Aram 1 v.— Paul Clifford ry. — Zanoni 
1v.—The Last Days of Pompeii 1v. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1v.— Alice r v.— Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine 1 v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzi 
rv. — Night and Morning 1 v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v.— Athens 2 v.—The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller r v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v,— King Arthur 
2v.— The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
1v.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 v. — 
What will he do with it? 4v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 v.— A Strange Story 2 v, — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusrv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4v.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace2v.— Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v.— The Coming Race rv. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan iv. 
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Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 
Dalling), ¢ 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 
Bunyan, John, f 1688. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress tv. 
“Buried Alone,” 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone 1 v. 
Burnett, Mrs, Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v.— Little 
Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha’s Burglar r v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José 1 v.—A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. — The 
Shuttle 2 v. 
Burney, Miss (Madame D’Ar- 
blay), f 1840. 


Evelina x v. 


Burns, Robert, + 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Burton, Richard F., ¢ 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 
Bury, Baroness de: vide “ All 
for Greed.” 


Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., ¢ 1881. 
Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,”’ 2 v.— Won 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, + 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Caffyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 
A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v, 


Author of 


Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 
Praed. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette, + 1909. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — “But Men 
must Work” 1 v.— Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
daughters 2v.—The Old, Old Story 2v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v.— At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 7 1881. 

The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller x v. 

Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day 1 v. 

Carr, Alaric. 

Treherne’s Temptation 2 v. 

Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 

The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs r v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v. —‘‘ If Youth but knew!” 
1 v.— My Merry Rockhurst 1 v. — Flower 
o’ the Orange 1 v. — Wroth 2 v. 

Castle, Egerton. 

Consequences 2 v. — "La Bella,” and 
Others r v. 
Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
+ 1896: vide Author of “Chro- 
nicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.” 
Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
1880. 
Oliver of the Mill 1 v. 
Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday 1 v. 
Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust r v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung 1 v. 
Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


“Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,” Author of (Mrs. 


E. Rundle Charles), + 1896. 
Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — The Draytons and tho 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2v.— Winifred Bertram rv. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan 1 v.— 
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The Victory of the Vanquished r v. — | Ghost’s Touch r v. — The Legacy of Cain 


The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v: 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer 1 v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost 1 v. 

Churchill, Winston (Am.). 


Mr. Crewe’s Career 2 v. 


Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot’s Wife rv. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: v, Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman zx v. 
—Aunt Anne 2v.—The Last Touches, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Mrs. Keith’s Crime 
xrv.—A Wild Proxy rv.—A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone 1 v; — 
Woodside Farm 1 v. — The Modern Way 
1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy x v. 
— Mere Stories x v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1873: 
vide Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 


Cobbe, Frances Power, + 1904. 
Re-Echoes 1 v. 

Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 

Coleridge, M. E. 


The King with two Faces 2 v. 
Coleridge, Samuel 


t 1834. 
Poems 1 v. 

Collins, Charles Allston, } 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 

Collins, Mortimer, t 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 

Collins, Wilkie, + 1889. 

After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. 1 v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil r v. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 

v. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 

Wife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs.? rv. — The New Magdalen 2 v, — 
The Frozen Deep 1 v, — The Law and the 
Lady 2v. — The Two Destinies 1v. — My 
Lady’s Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
xv. — The Haunted Hotel 1 v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel’s Daughter 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2v. — “I say No,” 2 v. — The Eyil 
Genius 2 v, — The Guilty River, and The 


Taylor, 


2v.—Blind Love 2 v. 

“Cometh up as a Flower,” Au- 
thor of: wide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest x v. — The Secret Agent 1 v; — 
A Set of Six 1 v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
+ 1885, : 

Called Back 1 v. — Bound Together 
2v.— Dark Days rv. — A Family Affair 
2v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 
f 1851. 

The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals 1 v.— The Jack O'Lantern 1 v. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Corelli, Marie, 

Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v- — A 
Romance of Two Worlds2 v. —“Ardath ” 
Wormwood, A Drama of Paris 
2v. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom rv. — The Murder of Delicia rv. — 
Ziska 1 v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.— The 
Master-Christian 2v.—‘‘Temporal Power” 
2 v, — God’s Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v, — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delightful Americans 1 v. — Setin 

Authority 1 v. — Cousin Cinderella 1 vs 
“County, the,” Author of. 

The County r v. 

Craik, George Lillie, + 1866, 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M, 

Mulock), + 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — Tho 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life fora 
Life 2 v. — A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women 1 v. — Agatha's Husband 1 y.— 
Romantic Tales 1 v. — Domestic Stories 
x v. — Mistress and. Maid x v, — The 
Ogilvies 1 v. — Lord Erlistoun x v. — 
Christian’s Mistake x v. — Bread upon 
the Waters 1 v.— A Noble Life x v. — 
Olive 2v. —Two Marriages 1 y, — Studies 


t v= 
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from Life x v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v.— A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
xv. — My Mother and I 1v. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v. — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush; Twolittle Tinkers 
xv. —A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur 1 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won 1 v. — Faith Unwin’s 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. — Wini- 
fred’s Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
Esther Hill’s Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
yelyan rv.— Without Kith or Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia’s Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick r v. — 
Dorcas 2 v.— Two Women 2 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. 

Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 

Lady Fullerton. 
Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), 


t 1909. 
Mr. Isaacs r v. — Doctor Claudius 1v. — 
To Leeward 1 v, — A Roman Singer 


xv.—An American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2v.— Saracinesca 2v. — Marzio’s Cruci: 

1 v.—Paul Patoff 2 v.— With the Immortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2v.—A Cigarette- Maker’s Romance 
av.— Khaled 1v. — The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King rv. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v.— Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v.— The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone’s Son 1 v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2v. — A Lady of Rome 2v. 
— Arethusa 2v. — The Primadonna 2 v.— 
The Diva’s Ruby 2 v. — The White Sister 
1 v. — Stradella 1 v. 

Crockett, S. R. 

The Raiders 2v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls : v. — 
The Dark o’ the Moon 2 y, 


Croker, B. M. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happ 
Valley x v. — The Old Cantonment, mt 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere 1 v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray 1 v. — The Com- 

y’s Servant 2 v. — The Cat’s-Paw 1 v. 
— Katherine the Arrogant 1 v. 


Cross, J. W.: vide George 


Eliot’s Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas. 


Cummins, Miss (Am.), ¢ 1866. 
The Lamplighter r v. — Mabel Vaughan 
tv.—El Fureidis 1v.—Haunted Hearts 1v, 

Cushing, Paul. 

The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

“Daily News.” 

War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 v. 

“Dark,” Author of. 
Dark 1 v. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. x v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. — Ranson’s Folly x v. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe 1 v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 

John Ward, Preacher 1 v. 
De la Pasture, Mrs. Henry, vide 
Pasture. 


“Democracy,” Author of (Am.). 
Democracy t v. 

“Demos,” Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 

“Diary and Notes,” Author 
of: vide Author of “Horace 
Templeton.” 

Dickens, Charles, ł 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2v. — 
American N6tes 1 v, — Oliver Twist 1 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth ı v, — Master Humphrey's Clock 
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(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v. — Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v.— David Copperfield 3 v.— 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child’s History of 
England (2 v. 8° M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
1v. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody’s 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v.— Doctor Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 1 v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
1v.— The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughter 
4v. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, + 1881. 
Coningsby 1 v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v. — Alroy 1v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple 1 v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hours v. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, t 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon 1v, — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's | 
Tower 4v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History | 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 
Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 
Dowie, Ménie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v» 
Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v.— The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 


other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 
2v.—A Study in Scarlet ı v, — The | 


Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v.— The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v, — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v.— The Stark Munro Letters 1 v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko r v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag 1 v, — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa xı v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes 1 v. — Adventures of Gerard 1 v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 v. — Through the Magic Door 1 v. 
— Round the Fire Stories 1 v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, 
t 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life 1 v. 
Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes r v, 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 


Dunton: wide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles r v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 


Edgeworth, Maria, wide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine 1 v.— Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2-v.— A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1v. — Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 
1 v. — Vivian the Beauty r v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
m laywright’s Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths r v. — Pearl-Powder 1 v. 
The Adventuress r v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., + 1892. 
Barbara’s History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v.— Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice r v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
1 v. — À Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
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rv. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets 1 v.— 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 
Edwards, M. Betham-: 
Betham. 
Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 
Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 
Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 
Mrs. Cross), t 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 


Bede 2 v. —The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 


vide 


Holt 2v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob x v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such 1 v.— 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot’s Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 


“Elizabeth and her German 


Garden,” Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v. — 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 
night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen 1 v. — Fräulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther r v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily r v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome trv.—The Diary ofan Idle Womanin 
Spain 2 v.— The Red Cardinal 1 v; — 
The Story of Sophia 1 v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, t 1882. 
Representative Men 1 v. 

“Englishwoman’s 


x; ters, an,” Author of. 

An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters r v, 
Erroll, Henry. 

An Ugly Duckling rv. 
Esler, E. Rentoul. 

The Way they loved at Grimpat r v. 
“Essays and Reviews,” 

Authors of. 


Essays and Reviews, By various Authors 


Iv 


Love-Let- 


the 


“ Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D’. 
Three Sisters 1 v, — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher rv. — The Professor’s Wooing rv. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1v. — Orchardscroft rv. — Appassionata 
rv. — Old Maidsand Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf r v. 

“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia x v; 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, + 1885. 
crag aa The Story of a Short Life; 

addy Darwin’s Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales r v. 

“Expiated,” Author of. 

Expiated 2 v. 


Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 
Farrar, F. W. (Dean), 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v, 
“Fate of Fenella, the,” Authors 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors 1v. 
Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vile 
E. T. Fowler. 


Felkin, Mrs.: vide ET. Fowler. 


Fendall, vide F. C 
Philips. 
Fenn, George Manville. 
|The Parson o’ Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 
| Fielding, Henry, { 1754- 
Tom Jones 2 v. 
Findlater, Mary and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature: 
John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson: — Jobn 
Locke.— Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
1860) rv. 

Fleming, George (Am.). 


| Kismet rv. — Andromeda 2v. 


f 1903. 


Percy: 
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Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 

France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 

and Scribbling x v. — Memories and 

Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 

“ Daily News,” War Correspondence. 
Forrest, R. E. 

Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2v.— Roy and Viola 
2 v.— My Lord and My Lady 2 v.— I 
have Lived and Loved 2v. — June 2 v, — 
Omnia Vanitas r v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales 1 v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Once Again 2v. — 
Of the World, Worldly x v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days x v. — 
Too Late Repented r v. 

Forster, John, ý 1876. 

The Life of Charles Dickens (with Mus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

Fothergill, Jessie. 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v, — 
Made or Marred, and “One of Three” 
x1 v.— Kith and Kin 2 v.—Peril 2 v.— 
Borderland 2 v. 

“Found Dead,” Author of: vide 

James Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycfoft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 
A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire x v. — Place and 
Power 2 v, — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
Fallowfield’s Fortune z v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 

Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 

Fox, Caroline, + 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from ber Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N, 
Pym 2 v. 

“Frank Fairlegh,” Author of 

(F. E. Smedley), ¢ 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 
Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius 1 v. 

Frederic, Harold (Am.), + 1898, 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares rv. 

Freeman, Edward A., f 1892, 
The Growth of the English Constitution 


1 v. — Select Historical Essays x v,— _ 


Sketches from French Travel r v. 


Froude, JamesAnthony, ; 1894. 


Oceanax v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays 1 v. s 
Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, 
1885. 
Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2v.— A Stormy Life 2v.— Mrs. Geralds’ 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary’s Daughter 1 v.— 
The Lilies ofthe Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
1 v. — Rose Leblanc 1 v. — Seven Stories 
x v.— The Life of Luisa de Carvajal 1 v. 
—A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v, — Eliane 
2v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton), — Laurentia x v. 
Galsworthy, John. 
The Man of Property 2 v. — The Country 
House 1 v.— Fraternity 1 v. —Villa Rubein 
Iv. 
Gardiner, Marguerite: pide 
Lady Blessington. 
Gaskell, Mrs., À 1865. 
Mary Barton x v. — Ruth zv. — North 
and South r v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v.— The Life of Charlotte Brontë 
2 v.— Lois the Witch, etc. t v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night’s Work 1v. 
— Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford 
1 v. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 1v. 
“Geraldine Hawthorne,” Author 
of: vide Author of “Miss 
Molly.” 
Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 
gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha rv. — Ortho- 
dox 1 v. — The Wrong Man r v, — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v.— A Forgotten Sin rv. 
— One Year 1 v.— The S; me Crime Iv. 
— The Blood-Tax 1 v. — Holy Matrimony 
1 v. — The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made 
of Moneys v. — The Bridge of Life r v. 
— The Three Essentials 1 v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl 1 v. — The Compromise 2 v. 
— Itinerant Daughters 1 v. — Restitution 
x v. — Pomp and Circumstance 1 v. 
Gerard, E. (Emily deLaszowska). 
A Secret Mission 1 v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v, 
Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home rv. 
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ET 


Gissing, George, + 1903. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 
— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., 

7/1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion x v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 

The Visits of Elizabeth z v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America 1 v. 
Godfrey, Hal: wide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, ¢ 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 
Goodman, Edward J. 

Too Curious 1 v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 

A Diplomat’'s Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major-Gen. 

1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., + 1861. 

Castles in the Air r v. — The Dean’s 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v, — A Life’s Lessons 
2v.— The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Grand, Sarah. 

Our Manifold Nature 1 v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 

Gray, Maxwell. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v, — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v, 

Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois- 

Etoiles), ¢ 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (Firs? 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
xv. — French Pictures in English Chalk 


C. G, 


(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v. — That Artful Vicar 2 v, — Six Months 
in the Ranks r v. — People Ihave met 1 v. 
Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. 
Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese 1 v. 
Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.), t 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 
Guthrie, F. Anstey: vide Anstey. 
“Guy Livingstone,” Author of 


(George Alfred Laurence), 
1876. 

Guy Livingstone r v: — Sword and 

Gown 1 v. — Barren Honour 1 v: — 

Border and Bastillex v. — Maurice Dering, 

x v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 


Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
dren 1 v.— The Bowsham Puzzle r v.— 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins x v. 


Haggard, H. Rider. 

King Solomon’s Mines 1v. — She 2v.— 
ess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Nitċh’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa’s Revenge 

rv. — Mr. Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 

Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 

Allan’s Wife 1 v.— Beatrice 2 v.— Dawn 

2 v. — Montezuma’s Daughter 2 v. — The 

People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 

Heart of the World 2v. — The Wizard 

x v: — Doctor Therne r v. — Swallow 

2 v.— Black Heart and White Heart, 

and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2v. — A Winter 

Pilgrimage 2 ve — Pearl-Maiden 2v. — 

Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v. — 

The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita x v. 

— Fair Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 

Blossholme r v. 


Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World’s Desire 2 v. 
Hake, A. E.: vide Gen. Gordon. 
Hall, Mrs. S. C., ț 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v.— Marian 2v. 
Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 
7 1894. 


Marmorne1v.— French and English 2v, 


z- 


| 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 


“Not Easily Jealous.” 
Hardy, Thomas. 


The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 


Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 


of the D'Urbervilles 2v. — Life’s Little 


Ironies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 

Harland, Henry, f 1905. 
The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 1 v. — The 
Lady Paramount 1 v.—My Friend Prospero 
1 v. — The Royal End x v. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that pass in the Night rv. — In 
Varying Moods 1 v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man x v. — The 
Fowler 2 v, — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 
— The Scholar’s Daughter x v, — Inter- 
play 2 v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin’s Vineyard x v. 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary St. Leger: 

vide Lucas Malet. 


Harte, Bret (Am.), ¢ 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: —- The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills z v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v, — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar 1v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales 1 v. — The 
Story of a Mine 1 v. — Drift from Two 
Shores 1 v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales rv, — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, and other Tales 
1v. — blip, and other Stories r v.— On 
the Frontier 1 v. — By Shore and Sedge 
x v.— Maruja r v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil’s Ford 1 v. — The 
Crusade of the “Excelsior” 1 v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough-and- Ready, and 
other Tales 1 v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty r v, 
— Cressy 1 v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales 1 v. — A Waif of 
the Plains 1 v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate 1 v. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales r v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara t v.—Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
and some other People r y. — Susy r v, — 
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Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of 
ack Hamlin’s, etc. 1 v. — The Bell- 
inger of Angel’s, etc. 1 v. — Clarence 
1v.—In a Hollow of the’Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez 1v. — The A ncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. 1v.— Three Partners 1 
1 v. — Tales of Trail and Town r v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow 1 v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin’s Mediation,and otherStories 
1 v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine 1 v. — 
Under the Redwoods 1 v. — On the Old 
Trail x v. — Trent's Trust x v. 
Havelock, Sir Henry: wide Rev. 
W. Brock. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
7 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter 1 v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, + 1906. 
Kokoro 1 v. — Kwaidan 1 v, — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan 1 v. — Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan (Second Series) 1 v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 

ander. 

“ Heir of Redclyffe, the,” Author 

of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, + 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
2v. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, + 1835. 
Select Poetical Works 1 v. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 

The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy 1 v. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales 1 v. — The Queen's Quair; 
or, The Six Years’ Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures 1 v. — The Fool Errant 2 v, 
— The Stooping Lady 1 v. — The Spanish 
Jade 1 v. — Halfway House 2 v, 

Hichens, Robert. 

Flames 2v. — The Slave 2v. — Felix 2v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories 1 v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 v. — A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep 1 v. — Bella Donna 2 v. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, ł 1886, 
Sketches from my Life x v. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigie) (Am.), ¢ 1906. 
The Gods, Some. Mortais. and Lord 
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Wickenham rv. — The Serious Wooit 


Household Words by Charles Dickens, 
1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


1856-59. Irv. 


Hoey, . Cashel. Houstoun, Mrs.: vide “ Recom- 
A Golden Sorrow 2v. — Out of Court mended to Mercy.” 
aizi 7 “How to be Happy though 
Holdsworth, Annie E. Married,” Author of. 


The Years that the Locust hath Eaten ; 
1v. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — The Val- How to he Happy moig a mak 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 
lands r v.— A Garden of Spinsters 1 v. 7 1898. 
Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. one Summer nees _ o> ere Iv. — 
P uenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. 1v. — 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), | The Open Door oe 


i t 1894- AOE TETY Howard, BlancheWillis,; 1898, 
e utocra! o e reakiast- ia 311i 
x v. — The Professor at the Breakfast. & William Sharp, t 1905. 


Table r v. — The Poet at tho Breakfast- | A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 


Table 1 v. — Over the Teacups 1 v. Howells, William Dean (Am.). 
‘ A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). Lady of the Aroostook 1 v. — A Modern 


Mr. Witt’s Widow 1 v. — A Change 
of Air rv. — Half a Hero r v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v. —The God 
in the Car t v. — The Chronicles of Count 


Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
x v.— Venetian Life (with Portrait) 1 v. 
— Italian Journeys x v. rot Chance Ac- 
à - OF | quaintance 1v. — Their Wedding Journey 
ae cst Panda Domne” fav A Fearful Responsibly, and 
Phroso 2 v.—Simon Dale 2 v.— Rupert Tonelli’s Marriage +,v«— A Woman's 
Or Henke a te The. King’s Miror Reason 2v.— Dr. Breen’s Practice 1 v. — 

f £, The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 


EREA ma eN i pAr of Patient Lovers 1 v, — Miss Bellard’s In- 


Harness 2v. — A Servant ofthe Public 2 v. spiration 1 v. 
— Sophy of Krayonia 2 v. — Tales of Two Hughes, Thomas, t 1898. 
People 2 v. — The Great Miss Driver 2v. | Tom Brown’s School-Days 1 v. 
Hopkins, Tighe. Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man t 1897. 
in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons | Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate 1 v, gi pe os - Byer 2 eee 
ys, rresford, and other Lales 
te Horace Templeton,” Authorof. 1v. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Diary and Notes rv. Tales xv. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
Hornung, Ernest William. 2v.— Doris 2 v.— A Maiden all Forlorn, 
A Bride from the Bush r v. — Under | et: 1 Ve — A Passive Crime, and other 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v, — | Stories x v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
The Boss of Taroomba 1 v. — My Lord | Grief 2 v — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Duke 1 v. — Young Blood xv, — Some | Her. Week’s Amusement, and Ugly 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur ee 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v, 
Cracksman 1 v. — The Rogue's March 1 v. | T7 Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 1 v. — A 
— The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi rv, | Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v.— Tho 
— The Black Mask 1v. — The Shadow of | Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — Under-Cur- 
the Rope 1 v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis | rents 2v. — In Durance Vile, etc. rv.—A 
Dent 1 v. — Irralie’s Bushranger and The Troublesome Girl, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Unbidden Guest v. — Stingaree 1 v. — | A Life’s Remorse 2v. — A Born Coquette 
A Thief in the Night r v. — Dead Men | 2V. — The Duchess x v: — Lady Verner’s 


Ph. i | Flight x v. — A Conquering Heroine; 
Tell No Tales 1 v.—Mr. Justice Raffles 1 v. eat 66 Mban ia. Dogbe? Ax ccs Mock 


“Household Words.” Creina 2 v.— A Mad Prank, and other 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. | Stories x v. — The Hoyden 2v. — The 
36 v. —Novets and Tares reprinted from | Red House Mystery 1v. — An Unsatis- 
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2 v. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
1 v. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode; Four Meetings 1 v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. r v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. x v. — Confidence 1 v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 1 v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — Portraits of Places 
rv. —A Little Tour in France r v. 

James, Winifred. 
Bachelor Betty r v. 

Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, ł 1885. 


factory Lover 1 v. — Peter’s Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces 1 v. — A Tug of War 
1v. — The Professor’s Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The Coming of 
Chloe x v. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 

mont. 

Hunt, Violet. 

The Human Interest 1 v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. 

Hutten, Baroness von (Am,). 
The Halo x v. — Kingsmead x v. — The 
Lordship of Love 2 v. 

Ingelow, Jean, + 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2v., — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 

The Siege of Lucknow 1 v. 
Ingram, John H.: wide E. A. 


Poe. “Who giana tg afar — Skir- 
~ . ? mishing 1 v. — Once an ain 2 v.— 
Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington | Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Caffyn. : Ace r v. — Jupiter’s Daughters r v. 
Irving, Washington (Am.),| Jenkins, Edward. 
1859. Ginx’s Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 


fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 
“Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,’” 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome, K. Jerome. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
x1 y.— Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Ess_ys rv. — Novel Notes r v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk rv. 
— Tommy and Co. ry, — Idle Ideasin 1905 
1 v. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
xv. — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others x v. — They and I, x v. 

Jerrold, Douglas, ;+ 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 

“John Halifax, Gentleman,” 

James, G. P. R., ț 1860. Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) rv. — ? . 

Forest Days ı v. — The False Heir rv.—| Johnny Ludlow: wide Mrs. 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. = Rose d'Albret Henry Wood. 

x v.— Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt 1 v, — rf 

The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother Johnson, Samuel, {t 1784. 

2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 

x v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — The Castle of Jolly, Emily. 

Ehrenstein 1 v, — Darnley x v. — Russell | Colonel Dacre 2 v, 


The Sketch Book (with Portrait) r v. — 
The Life of Mahomet r v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 1 y.— Oliver Gold- 
smith  v.— Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost 
1v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 
Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 
(Am.), ¢ 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 
Jacobs, W. W. 
Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper’s 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft 1 v.— Light Freights r v. — AtSun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge rv. 
— Odd Craft r v. — Dialstone Lane 1 v. 
- tains All x v. — Short Cruises r v, 
— Salthaven 1 v. — Sailors’ Knots r v. 


James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v, 
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“Joshua Davidson,” Author of: 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Kavanagh, Miss Julia, { 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adèle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2v.— Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters 1 v. — English Women of Letters 


1v.— Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil’s Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 


3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v, — Forget-me-nots 
2 v. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p: 29. 
Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2v. 
' Keeling, D’Esterre-: vide Es- 
terre. 


Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 
Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), t 
Saint, Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
‘Was he Successful? 1 v. —To-Day in New 

York rv. 


Kinglake, Alexander William, 
t 1891. 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 


Kingsley, Charles, ¢ 1875. 
Yeast 1 v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke 1 v.— Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 v. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 


Kingsley, Henry, + 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot r v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court 1 v. — 
Valentin x v. — Oaksbott Castle 1 v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 


Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere 1 v. 
Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 


Seas x v. — “ tains Courageous” 
1 v. — The Day’s Work 1 v. — A Fleet 


in Being 1v. — uiy & Co, 1v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v, — T 


¢ City of Dreadful 
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Night 1 v. — Kim r v. — Just So Stories1v. 
— The Five Nations 1 v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries 1 v. — Puck of Pook’s Hill rv. 
— Actions and Reactions 1 v. 
Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. 1v. 
Lamb, Charles, + 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana 1 v. 
Lang, Andrew: wide H. Rider 
Haggard. 
Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May rv. 
“Last of the Cavaliers, the,” 
Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 
Zaszowska, Mme de: vide E. 
Gerard. 


Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide “ Guy Living- 
stone.” 


Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 
Hurrish 1 v. 

“Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:” 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, ¢1900: vide Harriet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. 

Pope Jacynth, etc. 1 v, — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods 1 v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo t v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., ¢ 1873. 

Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Lemon, Mark, f 1870. 

Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 

“Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth, the,” Author of: 
vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Charles, 1872. . 

The O'Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O’Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of “Ours” 3v. — 
ack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro" Martin 3 v. — The For» 
tunes of Glencore 2v. — Roland Cashel 


3v.— Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 


of Con Cregan 2 v.— One of Them 2v. — 


Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 


2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day's Ride 


2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 


2v.— Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud x v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s 1 v. — St. Patrick’s Eve; Paul 
Gosslett’s Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 
Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli rx v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor’s 
Way 1v. — The Lord Protector x v. — 
Orrain x v. 
Lewes, G. H., + 1878. 
4 Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, + 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
rv. Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v, — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Todhunters’ at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories 1 v. — “M: 
Love!” 2v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays 1 v. — Ione 2 v. 

Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 


t 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

Longard, Mme de: vide D, 

Gerard. 
Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), 7 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v.— The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song 1 v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems x v. 

Lonsdale, Margaret. 

Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) 1 v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son 1 v. — Old Gorgon Graham 1 v, — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal 1 v. 

“Lost Battle, a,” Author of. 

A Lost Battle 2 v, 
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Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 
bury). 

The Pleasures of Life 1 v, — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v.— 
The Use of Life tv, — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v.— Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 x v. — On Peace 
and Happiness 1 v. 


“Lutfullah”: vide Eastwick. 
Lyall, Edna, + 1903. 


We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v, — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v.— Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v.— The 
Hinderers 1 v. 
Lytton, Lord: wide E. Bulwer. 
Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), + 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 
Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh r v. — An 
Old Maid’s Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v.— Her Memory 1 v.— Some 
Women I have known 1 v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v, 
— Brothers All x v. 
MCAulay, Allan: 
Douglas Wiggin. 
Macaulay, Lord, 
Babington, f 1859, 
History of England (with Portrait) 10 v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome r v, — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays rv, — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury x v., — (See also 
Trevelyan). 
MC Carthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2v.— A History of our Own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times, Vol. 3 (supplemental). 
Mac Donald, George, t 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 


vide Kate 


Thomas 
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of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar’s Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales r v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., ¢ 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2v. 

Mackay, Eric, 7 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 

MC Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 

Maclaren, Ian, 7 1907. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush xr v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. — His 
Majesty Baby 1 v. 

Macleod, Fiona, 
‘Wind and Wave 1 v.— 
Tales 1 v. 

Macleod, Norman, + 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son 1 v. 

Macpherson, James, f 1796: 

vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam’s Marriage 2 v, — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon 1 v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v.—A Faithful 
Lover 2v. 

“Mademoiselle Mori,” Author 

of (Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2v. — Denise 1 v. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v.— On the 
Edge of the Storm 1 v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: wide Stanhope. 


Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. y 
Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 
Shifting Scenes r v. 
Malet, Lucas (Mrs, Mary St. 
Leger Harrison), 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score r v. 
Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 


1905. 
e Sunset of Old 


Mann, Mary E. 

A Winter’s Tale ır v. — The Cedar 
Star 1 v. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily 1 v. 


Mark Twain: vide Twain. 
“Marmorne,” Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 


Marryat, Capt, 7 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Percival Keene xv. — Peter Simple 1 v. — 
l ars in Search of a Father 1 v. — 

onsieur Violet r v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission 1v. — The 
Privateer’s-Man 1 v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest x v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy x v.— The King’s 
Own rv. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 
Love’s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v. — A Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility r v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories 1 v. — “My 
own Child” 2 v. — Her Father’s Name 
2v.— A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson r v. — Written in Fire 
2v.— Her World against a Lie 2v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. —The Fair-haired Alda 2v. — 
With Cupid’s Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2v. — Facing the Footlights 


Í (with Portrait) 2v. — A Moment of Mad- 
| ness, and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost 


of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
1 v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2v. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin rv. — A Bankrupt Heart 2v. 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul 1 v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs rv. — The Dream that Stayed 


= a 
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2 v.—A Passing Madness r v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x v. — A Soul on 
Fire 1 v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 
Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 
t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v, — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, + 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal z v. — 
Benvenuta r v. — Lady Alice x v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life’s Aftermath r v. — 
In the East Country x v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Vestal r v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse x v. — In the City of Flowers 1 v. — 
Alma rv. — Under Salisbury Spire x v, 
— The End Crowns All 1 v. — Winchester 
Meads r v. — Eventide Light 1 v. — 
Winifrede’s Journal 1 v. — Bristol Bells 
x v. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell r v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 
— Penshurst Castle r v. — Kensington 
Palace 1 v.—The White King’s Daughter 
1v. — The Master of the Musicians x v, 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey r v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul’s 1 v. — The Parson’s Daughter 
rv. 

Mason, A. E. W. 
The Four Feathers 2v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v, — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers r v. — Running Water 1 v. 
— The Broken Road 1 v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 

Reeves). 

“Cherry Ripe!” 2v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal” 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. rv. — 
Sam’s Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre’s Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? x: v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)—Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh” 1 v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study ofa Woman 
ïv. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders 1 v. — “ Honey” 1 v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt r v,— The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays 1 v. — The 
Ferryman 1 v, — Tally Ho! 2 v. — Pigskin 
and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Lawless x v, — 
Love the Thief z v, 
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Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 

Maurier, George du, + 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 

Maxwell, Mrs.:v. MissBraddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 

The Ragged Messenger 2 v.—TheGuarded 
Flame 2 v. 
“Mehalah,” Author of: wide 
Baring-Gould. 
Melville, George J. Whyte, 
+ 1878. 
Kate Coventry rx v. — Holmby House 
2 v. — Digby Grand r v. — G for No- 
thing 2 v. — The Queen’s Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v., — The 
Interpreter 2v.— The White Rose 2v. — 
M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband r v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — bene 2%. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise r v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. —Riding Recollections rv. 

Memorial Volumes: vide Five 

Centuries (vol. 500); The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 

Meredith, George, ¢ 1909. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians x v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 

Lord Lytton. 
Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good x v. — This 
Stage of Fools 1 v. — Cynthia 1 v. — One 
Man’s View 1 v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings x v.— When Love 
flies out o’ the Window x v. — Conrad in 
west of His Youth 1 v. — The int 
mpanions 1 v.—Whispers about Women 
1 v. — The House of Lynch 1 v, — The 
Man who Understood Women, and Other 
Stories x v. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, f 1903. 
Young Mistley x v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam 1 v. — In 
Kedar’s Tents t v. — Roden’s Corner 
1v.— The Isle of Unrest 1 v.— The Velvet 
Glove 1 v. — The Vultures rv, — 
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of the Guard 1 v. — Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 


tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. 1 v. 
Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins r v. 
Milton, John, f 1674. 
Poetical Works r v. 
“Molly, Miss,” Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne r v. 
“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood 1 v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted 1 v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
1 v. — Transformed zr v. — The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, etc. x v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales x v. 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 
“I Forbid the Banns” 2v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v.— They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride 1 v. — The Millionaires 1 v. 
— Nell Gwyn—Comedian 1 v.— A Damsel 
or Two 1 v. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v, — The Original 
Woman 1 v. — The White Causeway r v. 
— The Artful Miss Dill x v. — The Mar- 
riage Lease x v. — An Amateur Adven- 
turess 1 v. — Priscilla and Charybdis 1 v. 
— The Food of Love x v. 

Moore, George. 
Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— The Untilled Field 1 v. 
— Confessions of a Young Man 1 v. — The 
Lake 1 v. — Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v. 

Moore, Thomas, t 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, ¢ 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, t 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) r v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems, Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer x v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets r v. — A Child 
of the Jago r v. — To London Town x v. 
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— Cunning Murrell r v.— The Hole inthe 
Wall 1 v. —The Green Eye of Goona 1 v. 
— Divers Vanities 1 v. — Green Ginger 1 v. 
Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 
Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 
Murray, Grenville: v. Grenville. 
“My Little Lady,” Author of: 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 
New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) 1 v. 
Newby, Mrs. C. J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 
Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), 7 1890. 
Callista 1 v. 
Nicholls, Mrs.: v7de Currer Bell. 
“Nina Balatka,” Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 
“No Church,” Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :—a Waif 2 v. 
Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation 1 v: — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 
Norris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v: — The Pit 2 v. 
Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim r v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Majorand Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs, 
Fenton 1 v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann’s 1 v.—A Victim of Good Luck 
1 v. — The Dancer in Yellow 1 v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta’s Mar- 
riage 2 v, — The Fight for the Crown 
1v.— The Widower 1 v.—Giles Ingilby rv. 
— The Flower of the Flock 1 v. — His 
Own Father 1 v.— The Credit of the County 
1 v. — Lord Leonard the Luckless 1 v. — 
Nature’s Comedian r v.— Nigel’s Vocation 
1v. — Barham of Beltana1 v. — Harry and 
Ursula 1 v. — The Square Peg 1 v. — 
Pauline r v. — The Perjurer 1 v. 
Norton, Hon. Mrs., ț 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 


Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Donglas 2 v. 


(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


“Novels and Tales”: wide 
“Household Words.” 


O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal 
Godfrey). 


The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 1 v, 
— The Matrimonial Lottery r v. 


Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Susan 1 v. 


Oliphant, Laurence, + 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 y. 


Oliphant, Mrs., ¢ 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor’s 
Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v.— 
Innocent 2 v, — For Love and Life 2v. — 
A Rose in June x v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v. — The Curate in Charge 1 v, — 
Phæbe, Junior 2 v.— Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Carità 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and bis Lass 
3 v.— The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 

v. — The Wizard's Son 3 v. — A 

untry Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours onthe Green 1 v.—TheDuke’s 
Daughter 1 v. — The Fugitives 1 v, — 
Kirsteen 2v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen 1 v. — The 


Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent | 


2v. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert’s 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life x v. — 

Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 
“One who has kept a Diary”: 
vide George W. E. Russell. 


Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — Wild Justice rv. — The 
Motormaniacs 1 v, — Harm’s Way x v, 
Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian, Translated by 
James Macpherson 1 v. 


Tauchnits Edition, 
“Not Easily Jealous,” Author of 


Complete List. 
Ouida, + 1908. 


Idalia 2v. — Tricotrin 2v. — Puck 2v.— 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilacs A Provence Rose 
tv. — Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other 
Novelettes tv. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes x v, — Pascarél 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v.— Signa(with Portrait) 
v.—Ina Winter City 1v.— Ariadné2v.— 
riendship 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v, — In Maremma 3v. — Bimbi 
rv. — Wanda 3v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories 1 v. — Princess Napraxine 3 v. — 
Othmar 3 v. — A RainyJune(60Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
1 v. — Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. 1 v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
x v. — Le Selve, and Tonia x v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera x y, 
— Street Dust, and Other Stories r v, — 
Critical Studies 1 v. — Helianthus 2 v. 


“Outcasts, the,” Author of: wide 
“Roy Tellet.” 
Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt 1 v. — 


The Seats of the Mighty 2 v.—The Weavers 
2v. 


Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 


f 1900. 

Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour rv. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year r v, — Kathe- 
rine’s Trial x v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner’s Wooing 
1 v. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc, 
1v. — Robin 2v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices z v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square 1 v, 
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— The Grey Knight x v. — Catherine’s 
Child x v. 


Paul, Mrs.: vide Author of “Still 
Waters.” 

“Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), + 1873. 


Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year 1 v. 
— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 


Payn, James, 7 1898. 

Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil’s Tryst 
x v. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Maurphy’s Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter’s Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2v. — High Spirits r v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) 1 v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2v. =— From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
xv. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon’s Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
x v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow- Worm Tales (First Series) 
1v.—Glow-Worm Tales (Second Series) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt 1 v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
x v. — Another’s Burden etc, r v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran 1 v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 

One Year2v.— The Rose-Garden 1 v. — 
Unawares 1 v. — Thorpe Regis rv. — A 
Winter Story x v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories r v. — Cartouche 1 v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours xv. — Alicia Tennant 1 v. — Ma- 
dame’s Granddaughter 1 v. — Donna 
Teresa t v. — Number One and Number 
Two 1 v, — The Ring from Jaipur x v. — 
The Flying Months x v. 


Pemberton, Max. 

The Impregnable Cityrv. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Phantom Army 
1 v. — The Garden of Swords 1 v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne 1 v. — Pro Patria 1 v. 
— The Giant’s Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King 1 v, — The House under the Sea x v. 
=- The Gold Wolfr v.— Doctor Xavierr v. 
— Red Morn 1 v. — Beatrice of Venice 2v. 
— Mid the Thick Arrows 2v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette r v. — The Lady Evelyn 1 v. 
— The Diamond Ship 1 v. — The Lodestar 
1 v. — Wheels of Anarchy 1 v. — Love 
the Harvester 1 v. — The Adventures of 
Captain Jack x v. — White Walls r v. 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, j 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice. 
Idolatry x v. 


Philips, F. C. 

As in a Looking Glass í v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman 1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills r v. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtshiprv,—Social 
Vicissitudes 1 v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage 1v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes rv. — Constance 
2v.— That Wicked Mad’moiselle, etc. 
1v. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. rv. — 
Black and White r v, — “One Never 
Knows” 2 v."— Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod’s Protégé r v. — My little Hus- 
band 1 v, — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v.—A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv.— 
A Devil in Nun’s Veiling 1 v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
rv. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. x v. — If Only, ete. rv. 
— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v. — A Bar- 
rister’s Courtship 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. & Percy Fendall. 


A Daughter’s Sacrifice rv. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. — Disciples of Plato x v. 


Philips, F. C. & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne rv. — The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to See r v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage rv. 


Phillpotts, Eden. 
Lying Prophets 2 v.— The Human Boy 
1 v. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth 1 v.— The Striking Hours 
tv. — The Farm of the Dagger 1 v. — 
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The Golden Fetich 1 v. — The Whirlwind 
2 v. — The Human Boy Again r v. 
Phillpotts, E. & Arnold Bennett. 
The Sinews of War 1 v. — The Statue 1 v. 
Piddington, Miss: vide Author of 
“The Last of the Cavaliers.” 
Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), + 1849. 


Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H, Ingram 1 v, — Tales, 
edited by Jaha H. Ingram r v. 
Pope, Alexander, { 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) Iv. 
Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v.—Ersilia 2 v.—Among 
the Hills r v. — Madame de Presnel 1 v. 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zéro r v. — Affinities r v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 
Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), ț 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward r v. 
Prince Consort, the, + 1861. 
His. Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 
Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell’s Affections 1 v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
oman 1 v. 
Pym, Hor. N.: v. Caroline Fox. 
Queen, H. M. the: wide Victoria 
RL 


Quiller-Couch, A. T. (“Q”). 
Noughts and Crosses rv. — I Saw Three 
Ships x v. — Dead Man’s Rock 1v, — Ia 
and other Tales 1 v. — The Ship of Stars 
1 v. — The Adventures of Harry Revel 1 v. 
— Fort Amity 1 v. — Shakespeare’s Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories 1 v, — The Mayor 
of Troy 1 v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories 1 v. 

Rae, W. Fraser, f 1905. 
Westward by Rail x v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2v, — The Business of Travel ry. 

Raimond, C, E, (Miss Robins) 

(Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v, — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 v.— The Florentine Frame x v, 

“Rajah’s Heir, the,” Author of. 
The Rajah’s Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, ¢ 1884. 


“Tt is never too late to mend” 2 vy., — 


“Love me little, love me long” 1 v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v.—The Wandering Heir 
tv. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 

“Recommended to Mercy,” 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 

“Recommended to Mercy” 2 v. — Zoe’s 
“Brand” 2v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 

Mary Dominic 1 v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James: v. Walter Besant. 

Richards, Alfred Bate, ¢ 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., ¢ 1761. 

Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v, — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl’s 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley’s Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W. Pett. 

Name of Garland 1 v. 

“ Rita.” 

Souls 1 v. — The Jesters r v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v, — 
Prince Charming 1 v. — The Pointing 
Finger 1 v. — A Manof no Importance t v. 
— The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories 
1 v. — The House called Hurrish r v. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 

vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: wide Author of 

“Mademoiselle Mori.” 

Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 

7 1853. 
Sermons 4 v. 
Robins, Miss: wide Raimond. 
Robinson, F.: vide Author of 
“No Church.” 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Ross, Charles H. 

The Pretty Widow r v. — A London 
Romance 2 v, 


Ross, Martin: vide Somerville, 
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Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, + 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets rv. 

“Roy Tellet.” 

The Outcasts 1 v. — A Draught of 
Lethe 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruffini, J., 7 1881. 

Lavinia 2 v. — tor Antonio I v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni 1 v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura 1 v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 1 v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories 1 v. 

Ruskin, John, * 1819, f 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Lastand Munera Pulveris 1 v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Illustra- 
tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence 1 v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart 2 v. — The “Lady 
Maud” 2v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 v.— A Londoner’s 
Log-Book 1 v. 

Sala, George Augustus, t 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner’s Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife 2v. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
av. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 
Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 
+ 1903. 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2v. — Prince 
Schamyl’s Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v.— Delilah of Harlem 2v. —The 
Anarchist 2 v.— A Daughter of Judas 
ił v. — In the Old Chateau x v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v, —Checked 
Through 2v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v, — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.—The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki Iv 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
Jand 1 v. 

Scott, Sir Walter, ¢ 1832. 
Waverley (with Portrait) x v. — The 
Antiquary 1 v. — Ivanhoe rv. — Kenil- 
worth rv. — Quentin Durward r v. — Old 


Mortality 1 v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — 
Rob Roy 1 v. — The Pirate 1 v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor 1 v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot rv. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein 1 v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R, M.A., 71895. 
Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 v. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land r v. — Goethe rv. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, + 1906. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v, 

Shakespeare, William, f 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be hadin 
37 numbers, at .# 0,30. each number. 
Sharp, William, f 1905: v. Miss 
Howard, Fiona Macleod and 
Swinburne. 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe, + 1822, 
A Selection from his Poems r v. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), ¢ 1888. 
Shut up in Paris r v. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 

t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works r v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
ps Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 

alaise 1 v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E.: vide Author of 

“Frank Fairlegh.” 

Smollett, Tobias, f 1771. 
Roderick Random t v. — Humphry 
Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

“Society in London,” Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident 1 v. i 

Somerville, E. Œ., & Martin 

Ross. 
Naboth’s Vineyard 1 v. — All on the 
Irish Shore x v, 


of, 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 
Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 
$ 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 
Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 
A Manual of American Literature 1 v. 


Steel, Flora Annie. 


The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 


Guardianship of God r v. 


Steevens, G. W., + 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith x v. 


Sterne, Laurence, + 1768. 
Tristram Shandy rv. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) xv. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis,} 1894. 
Treasure Island 1 v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage r v. — 
Kidnapped 1 v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 


The Master of Ballantrae x v.— The Merry 


Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. x v, 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. —Weir of Hermiston 1 v, — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v. 

“Still Waters,” Author of (Mrs. 

Paul). 

Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph r v.— Maiden 
Sisters r v. — Martha Brownrv.— Vanessa 
Iv 


Stirling, M.C.: vide G. M. Craik. 
Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha x v. 
“Story of a Penitent Soul, the,” 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul 1 v. 
“Story of Elizabeth, the,” Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), t 1896. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (with Portrait) 2v, — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2v. — The Minister’s Wooing 1 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 
“Sunbeam Stories,” Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackarness. 
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Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 


t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels r v, 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 
t 1909. 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) 1 v. — Love’s Cross-Currents 1 v, 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 
Symonds, John Addington, 
1893. 
Sketches in Italy x v. — New Italian 
Sketches 1 v. 
Tallentyre, S.G.: v. H.S. Merri- 
man. 


Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill 2 v, 
Ln py Percneey, f 1893. 
i v. — e Initi: o œ i 
Praire ar paa MR oe 
Taylor, Col. Meadows, 7 1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 


Templeton: vide Author of 
“Horace Templeton.” 


Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), +1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold 1 v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon x v, — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 
Testament, the New: vide New. 
Thackeray, William Make- 


peace, + 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovel the Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval r v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
1v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie), 
The Story of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Village 
on the Cliff rv. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories r v, — 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel r v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales 1 v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales rv. — From 


an Island. A Storyandsome Essays v, — 
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Da Capo, and other Tales 1 v. — Madame 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson’s Divagations 1 v. — A Book 
of Sibyls z v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs r v. 
Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 
Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 
Thomson, James, f 1748, 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) rv. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth z v. 
“Tim,” Author of. 
Tim rv. 
Trafford, F. G.: v. Mrs. Riddell. 
Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2v. 


Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray. 


Trollope, Anthony, 7 1882. 
Dogtor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2v.— The Warden r v. — Barchester 
Towers2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies r v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 
— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington i — Can you forgive ber? 
ki — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 

alatka 1 v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v.—The Claverings2v.— Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
TheVicar of Bullhampton 2v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite r v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
jaod v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — H 
Heathcote of Gangoil z v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
The American Senator 3 v. — South Africa 
2v.— Is He Popenjoy? 3v. — An Eye for 
an Eye 1 v. — John Caldigate 3 v.— Gan 
Henry 1 v. — The Duke's Children 3 v. — 
Dr. Wortle’s School rv. — Ayala’s Angel 
3v.—The Fixed Period r v. — Marion Fay 
2v. — Kept inthe Dark r v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories r v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories 1 v. — La Mére 
Bauche, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories x v. — 


Complete List. 


An Autobiography xv. — An Old Man’s 
Love 1 v. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, { 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
1 v. — A Girl of the Multitude r v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg 1 v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate 1 v. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L, 


Clemens) (Am.). 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2v. ~A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it” 1 v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v, — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. rv. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories 1 v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales 1 v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. r v. — The 
$30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories 1 v.— 
Christian Science x v. 

“Two Cosmos, the,” Author of. 
The Two Cosmos 1 v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay 1 v. — 
Her Son 1 v. — The Hill z v. — The Waters 
of Jordan 1 v. — An Impending Sword 1 v. 
— The Paladin 1 v. 

“Venus and Cupid,” Author of. 
Venus and Cupid 1 v. 

“Véra,” Author of. 

Vira 1 v. — The Hôtel du Petit St. 
Jean r v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2v.—Ninette. v. 


Victoria R. I. 


| Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 


the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 t v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 
“Virginia,” Author of. 
Virginia 1 v. 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England rv. 


i 
i 
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Tauchnits Rion. Complete List. 


Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2v, — Pauline 2 ¥. — Cons 
2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 — 
Leddy Marget r v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 
Russia 3 v. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am. I 
Ben-Hur 2 ws! í ) t | 

Warburton, Eli t 1852. 
The Crescent and bo > a4 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David (eve 

v. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcel} v. 

Bessie Costrell rv. — Sir George Trâdy 
2 v.— Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 — 
Eleanor 2 v. — smm Rose’s Daught 2v. 
— The Marriage of William Ashe 7. — 
Fenwick’s Career 2 v.— Diana Malls 2 v. 
— Daphne; or, “Marriage à la Mod’ 1v. 

Warner, Susan vide: Wetlrell. 

Warren, Samuel, + 1877 
Diary of a late raed evi 


Ten 


Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now ar Then 
1v. — The Lily and the Bee rv. 


“Waterdale Neighbours the,” 
Author of: v. Justin Mcarthy. 


Watts-Dunton, Theodo~ 
Aylwin 2 v. 
Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. ry, —he War 
ofthe Worlds r v.— The InvisiblAfan r v. 
— The Time Machine, and Thesland of 
r Moreau 1 v. — When tt Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — Tales of Space an Time r v. 
— The Plattner Story, and Otrs 1 v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham r v,—be Wheels 
of Chance r v. — Anticipations: v. — The 
First Men in the Moon r v.— TÈ Sea Lady 
1v.—Mankind in the Making 7-—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v, — ‘he Food of 
the Gods x v. — A Modern Uopia rv. — 
Kipps 2 v.—In the Days of the omet r v.— 
The Future in America 1 v. New Worlds 
for Old 1v. — The War in te Air rv. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First ani Last Things 
Iv. 


Westbury, Hugh. 
czy. 
Wetherell, Elizateth (Susan 
Warner) (Am.), 71885. 
The wide, wide World ; v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v, — The Old Helmet av, 


Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf 1 v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black 1 v. — 
Under the Red Robe rv. — My Lady 
Rotha 2v. —From the Memoirs ofa Minis- 
ter of France 1 v. — The Red Cockade2v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2v. 
— Sophia 2 bate eae 2v.—In 
Kings’ Byways 1 v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— Te Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. cm, m 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender 1 v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.), 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 

“Whim, a, and its Conse- 

quences,” Author of. 

A Whim, and its Consequences x v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v.— 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin rv.-The West End av. 
—The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane 2v. 
— The Countess and The King’s Diary r v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire’s Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v.— 
The Patient Man 1 v. — Mr. John Si 


Wise Men 1 v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality rv. —No. 5 John Streetr v. 
—The Life of Paris 1 v.—The YellowVan 1 v. 
— Ring in the New 1v. — All Moonshine 
1 v. — Little People r v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany 1 v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies 
1 v. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman 1 v. 
— Conversations with Prince Bi 
edited by Sidney Whitman 1 v. — Life 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

“Who Breaks— Pays,” Author 

of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 
Whyte Melville, George J.: 
vide Melville. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy’s Quest z v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope’s English Ex- 
periences 1 v. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences 1 v. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
rv. — The Affair at the Inn 1 v. (By K. D. 
Wiggin, M. & J. Findlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o’ the River 1 v. — 
New Chronicles of Rebecca r v. 

Wilde, Oscar, + 1900. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.—Lady Windermere’s Fan 
1v.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome 1 v. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v. 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.), 
Pembroke 1 v.— Madelon 1 v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories r v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. 1 v. 


Williamson, C. N. & A.M. (Am.). 
The Lightning Conductor 1 v. 
Wills, C. J., vide F. C. Philips. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Regimental Legends r v. 
Wood, Charles: vide Author of 
“Buried Alone.” 
Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard zv. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 
Ludlow), ¢ 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles 2 v., — 
Verner’s Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn’s Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v.— Mildred Arkell 2 v.—St. Martin’s 
Eve 2v.— Elster’s Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide’s Oath 2 v. — Orville College 1 v.— 
A Life’s Secret 1 v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2v. — George Canterbury’s Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2v.— The Foggy Night at Offord; Martyn 
Ware’s Temptation; The Night- Walk 
over the Mill Stream r v, — Within the 
Maze 2v. — The Master of Greylands 2v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger r v.— 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
dopnas Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 

ther Tales 1 v.—ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales x v. — Anne, and Other Tales: v. — 


Tauchnitz Edition. omplete List. 


Thilystery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Talx v. — Helen Whitney’s Wedding, 
anOther Tales 1 v. — The Story of 
Dahy Grape, and Other Tales 1 v. 


‘oodroffe, Daniel. 
Tard Trinities 1 v. — The Beauty-Shop 
Iv 

‘oods, Margaret L. 
A llage Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonr v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Inver r v. 

Yordsworth, William, + 1850. 
Sele Poetical Works 2 v. 

Vaxall, Lascelles, { 1865. 
Wildats x v. 

Yes, Edmund, f 1894. 
Lane Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2v. 
— THorlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. The Rock Ahead 2v. — Wrecked 
in Po2v. — Dr. Wainwright’s Patient 
2 v.fobody’s Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2v. — Waiting Race 2v. — The yellow 
Flag 2.— The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, r Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — collections and Experiences 2 v. 
Yes: vide Levett-Yeats. 


Yoge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The He of Redclyfte 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 v. — ^e Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace: v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Youg Step-Mother 2v. — The Trial 
2v. — le CleverWoman of the Family 
2v.— Tè Dove in the Eagle’s Nest 2 v. 
— The Lnvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Pager v. — hhe Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — Thewo Guardians r v, — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v.- The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady lester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 
2 v. — Th Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 v, - Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life x. — Unknown to History 2 v. 
— Stray Perls (with Portrait) 2 v.—The 
Armourer’sPrentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of theShield 2 v.— Nuttie’s Father 
2 v. — Beeacroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed thangeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesss 1 v, — That Stick 1v. — 
Grisly Grisel 1 v. — The Long Vacation 
2v. — Moden Broods 1 v. 


“Young Mistley,” Author of: 
vide Hmry Seton Merriman. 
Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of tle Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 
aZe Bl 


The World anda Man 2 v, 


Series r the Young. 


30 Volumes. 


Published w Continental Copyright on the same 


conditions as the Collection of glish and American Authors. Vide p.1. 
— Price 1 M. 60f. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Barker, Lady (Lady Broon. 
Stories About:— x v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Loa, 

t 1880, 
Ministering Children r v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), +87. 
Our Year ı v, — Three Tales {o30ys 
1 v. — Three Tales for Girls 1 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs/ay). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Ta V» 

Edgeworth, Maria, + 184 
Moral Tales r v. — Popular Talè V- 

Kavanagh, Bridget & ulia, 

t 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and othiFairy- 
Tales x v. 
Lamb, Charles & Mary; 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare x v. 
Marryat, Captain, ; 18. 


Masterman Ready 1v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Rex and Regina 1 v. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball r v. 


“ Ruth andher Friends,” Author 


of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls rv. 


Wood, Mrs, Henry, + 1887. 
William Allair r v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of tho 
Grand Army 1 v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word 1 v. — The 
Stokesley Secret 1 v. — Countess Kate 1 v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office 1 v. — Henrietta’s Wish 
1 v. — Kings of England 1 v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v. 
—P’sandQ’s1 v.—AuntCharlotte’sStories 
of English History 1 v. — Bye-Words 1v.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Collectio of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. Translatios from the German, published with universal 


copyright. 


These varmes may be imported into any country, 


— Price 1 | 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Auerbach, Berthold,’ 1882. 
On the Heights, (Second Edton) 3v.— 
Brigitta 1 v, — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, t 189- 

An Egyptian Princess 2 - — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2v, — Tb Sisters [Die 
Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshu 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqué, De la Mitte, t 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, ete. x v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdisand, + 1876. 
Poems (Second Editionji v. 

Görlach, Wilheln. 

Prince Bismarck (with Jortrait) r v, 


Goethe, W. v., t 1832. 
Faust 1 v. — Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship 2 v. 

Gutzkow, Karl, + 1878. 
Through Night to Light r v. 

Hacklander, F. W., + 1877. 
Behind the Counter {Handel 
Wandel) 1 v. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales 1 v. 

Heyse, Paul. 
L’ Arrabiata, etc. r v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. 1 v. — Barbarossa, etc. 1 v. 

Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier- Wally) 
1 v. — The Hour will come 2 v. 


und 


+7 Wörterbuch. 


30 Tauchnitz Edition. Collection of Ger.: Authors, Students’ Series. 


Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel x v, 


Lessing, G. E., ¢ 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti rv. 


Lewald, Fanny, 7 1889. 
Stella 2 v. 


Marlitt, E., + 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 


Nathusius, Maria, 
a v. Kamern, an 
oor Young Lady x v. 


1857. 
Diary of a 


hter, Fritz, ¢ 1874. 
In tYear ’13 1v. — An old Story of 
my Jming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3v. 
Fiter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
aul), + 1825. 
Flov, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 
Seffel, Victor von, + 1886. 
Ekkerd 2 v. 
Tlor, George. 
Klyte v. 
Zhokke, Heinrich, + 1848. 
The rincess of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittelte. x v. 


Students’ Series for SchoolCollege, and Home. 


Ausgaben 
mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Stcial-Wérterbiichern, 
Br.==Broschiert. Kart. =artoniert. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 


t 1873. f 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff. Br. M 0,50. Kart. 0,60. 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson 
(Am.). 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr, Ernst 
Groth. Br. A 1,50. Kart. M 1,60. — An- 
örterbuch. Br. 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell. Br. 


merkungen und 


4% 0,50. Kart. 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Wörterbuch. Br. 4 0,40. 


Carlyle, Thomas, t 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 


Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 
t 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 


Otto Dost. Br. H 0,80. Kart. M 0,90.— 
Br. # 0,40. 
Dickens, Charles, + 1870. 
Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. dM 1,20. Kart. & 1,30. 
Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. 41,40. Kart..M1,50.—Wirter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. 1,00. 
A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger. Br. 1,00. Kart. Jé 1,10. 


Elic George (Miss Evans— 
M. Cross), t 1880. 


The Mi on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad. Br. 1,70. Kart. & 1,80. 


Ewir, Juliana Horatia, ¢ 1885. 
seconep. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 0,50. 
Sart. é 60. —Wirterbuch. Br. #4 0,20. 
The Biwnies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Vc Dr. A. Miller. Br. M 0,60. 
Kart. .4 go.—Wirterbuch Br. #% 0,30. 
Timoth's Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; Bejyin Beastland. Von Æ. Roos. 
Br. # 0,7: Kart. % 0,80. — Wörter- 
buch. Br.@ 0,30. 

Frankh, Benjamin 

t 179. 
His Autolgraphy. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. Die Jugendjabre 
(1706—1730). Br. 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 
II. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (ar bis 
1757). Mit iner Beigabe: The Way to 
Wealth. Va Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 

Br. .# 1,20. Jart. 4 1,30. 


Freeman, Edward A. + 1892. 
Three Historial Essays. Von Dr. CG 
Balzer. Br. 40,70. Kart. 4 0,80. 

Harte, Bra (Am.), f 1902. 


Tales of the A-gonauts. Von Dr. 
Tanger. Br. 41,40. Kart. fé 1,50 


(Am.), 


G. 


Tauchnits Edition. Students’ Series, Manuals, 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
E. Roos. Br. 9,70. Kart. 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. 40,40. 
Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Von Dr, /. 
Schmidt. 2 Parts. Br. æ 3,00. Kart. 
A 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. Æ 1,70. 
Kart. #1,80. Part. I. apart. Br..#1,30. 
Kart. 1,40. 
Longfellow, Henry Wads- 


worth (Am.), + 1882. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn, Von Dr. Æ. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bände. Br. Æ 2,00. 
Kart. # 2,20. 1. Band apart. Br. 1,00. 
Kart. .# 1,10. 2,Bandapart. Br..# 1,00, 
Kart. # 1,10. 

Macaulay, Lord, 

Babington, + 1859. 

England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. W 
lhne. Br. 0,70. Kart. 0,80. 

England under Charles the- Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W. hne. Br. M 1,00.. Kart. 1,10, 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br. 1,00. 
Kart. Æ 1,10. ` 

Lord Clive, (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. # 1,40. Kart. 4% 1,50. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes.  (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum, 
Br. # 0,60. Kart. #4 oe > 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. & 1,50. 
Kart. & 1,60. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of “A 
History of our own Times.”) Von Dr. A. 
Hamann. Br. 0,60. Kart. & 0,70, 
— Wörterbuch., Br. 0,20. 


Thomas 
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Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
& 1,60. Kart. 1,70. — Wörterbuch, 
Br. .& 0,40. 


Br. Æ 1,60. Kart. # 1,70, 

Tales of a Grandfather, First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Laischhorn. Br. # 1,50. 
Kart. .@ 1,60.— Wörterbuch. Br. 40,50. 

Tales ofa Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn, Br. 1,70. 
Kart. 1,80. 


Shakespeare, William, + 1616. 
Twelfth Night; or, What you will, Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. M 1,40. Kart. 1,50. 

ulius Cæsar. Von Dr. /mmanuel 
Schmidt. Br. M 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 

Macbeth. Von Dr./mmanuel Schmidt. 
Br. .# 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Vergailles. 1713—1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. AM 1,20. 
Kart. # 1,30. n 

The Seven Years’ War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. M 1,20. Kart. 6 1,30. 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord, t 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. Æ 0,70. Kart. 
M 0,80. — Wörterbuch. Br. # 0,20. 


Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. # 1,20. Kart. é 1,30. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von Æ. Roos. Br. .& 0,90. Kart. 
& 1,00. — Wörterbuch, Br. 4 0,20. 


Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume, bound M 2,25. 


Für Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache von 
A. Schlessing. 4. Stereotypaufl. 
Französische Conversationssprache 
von Z. Rollin, 2. Stereotypauf. 
Russische Conversationssprache 
von Dr, Z. Koiransky. 


= 


For English students. 
German Language of Conversation 
by 4. Schiessing. 
A l'usage des étudiants français. 
Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber, 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 


For sale and for use in all countries. 
Crown 8vo. 
English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) Forty-second Edition, 
entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Sewed 4,50. Bound 
in cloth .# 5,00. Bound in half-morocco . 5,50. 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Seventeenth, 
entirely new and modern Edition. Sewed 4 5,00. Bound .% 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Thirteenth 
Edition. Sewed 5,00. Bound in half-morocco .# 6,25. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages, Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms Gal par aapea in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed .# 29,00. 
Bound in cloth .% 32,00. Bound in balf-morocco 4 33,50. 

Vol. I. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. sième Edition. Avec un grand 
Supplément de 1901. Broché 4 10,00. Relié en toile 4 11,00. Relié en 
demi-maroquin .4 11,50. Supplément séparément .@ 2,00. 

Vol. II. English-German-French. sth Adition. With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. Sewed # 10,00. Bound in cloth .4 11,00. Bound 
in half-morocco # 11,50. Supplement separately „æ 2,00. 

Vol. III. Deutsch-Englisch -Französisch. 5. Auflage. Mit einem 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. 9,00. Geb. in Leinen .4 10,00. Geb, in 
Halbfrz. . 10,50. Nachtrag einzeln 1,00. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound .f 2,25. Sewed .# 1,50. 

These Dictionartes are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date. 
English-German and German-English. Thirty-jirst Edition. 
English-French and French-English. Thirty-second Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-third Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. TZhirtieth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin Sixteenth Edition. 
Franzésisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzésisch. Zwdlfte Auflage, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Achte Auflage. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Fransais-Espagnol. Cinguiéme Edition. 


Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (KoOmRANSKY.) 
5. Auflage: Br. A 3,00. Geb. .4 4,00. Geb. in Halbmarokko.f# 5,50. 
Imperial 4°, 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) 
2 Bände. 1.Band. 4. Auflage. 2. Band. 3. Auflage. Brosch. . 18,00. 
Geb. .# 20,00. Halbmarokko .# 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Biinde. 
5. Auflage. Brosch. . 15,00. Geb. .# 17,50. Halbmarokko .# 20,50. 

Imperial 8°. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FUrst.) Translated from the German. 
Fifth Edition. M 19,00. 

Handwörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (WEBER.) 25., vdllig neu 
bearbeitete und den Regeln der neuesten Rechtschreibung angepasste 
Auflage. Br. M 6,00, Halbleinw. .4 7,00. Halbfranz .# 7,50. 

Handbuch der Fremdwörter. (WEBER.) 17. Auflage. Br. 3,00. 


BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG. 


